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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Our caricature speaks for itself; and though Napoleon has 
escaped, our ‘design has scarcely exaggerated the distress and 
confusion of his followers. 

It should have been observed in the article on Mr. Soane’s 
projection, that the case was brought before the quarter-sessions, 
and on the magistrates refusing to receive it without a manda- 
mus, was carried up to the King’s Bench. The name of the 
architect who built Mr. Pearce’s projection, was not Walker, 
but Pilkington. Mr. Kinnaird has since preferred the informa- 
tion before two other magistrates; but Mr. Neve and Mr. 
Baker differing in opinion, it was not heard. 


—_—— 





Additional and original memoirs of Mons. De Ch 
the dentist, shall be given in our next. 

Sir Godfrey Webster and the Covent-garden stag hounds, 
requires confirmation. 

Our Kendal correspondent would lay us under considerable 
obligations, by the communication of one or two of his satirical 
and humorous compositions. 

** Clevedon’s proud alcove’ —* the bower of wanton Shrews- 
bury and love’”’—has not escaped our observation. 

Dr. Cantwell, the rector of P 
tention that his godly and multifarious avocations merit. 





, shall meet with the at- 


Has our Whip correspondent been deterred by menace, or 
precluded by absence from the continuation of his entertaimng 
articles ? 

We thank Theatricus for his hint, but cannot see its utility. 

Z.’s favor has been received. 

Were our advice to our Salisbury friend of no other service, 
it would certainly tend to cool his fever. 

Fashionable Biography, No. I. in our next, as also Fashion- 
able Chit-Chat. 

We shall be very happy to hear again from our friend Mr. 


hr—— | ——ie. 
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Tue PORTRAITURE or a ‘CLERICAL 
HYPOCRITE. 


«« Tf the things stated in the book are true, they are matter of very serious 
cousideration to every one, who wishes well to the interests of Religion, 
and of Society at large.”’—Lord Ellenborough’s Charge, p. 98—In the 
report of a Trial—Nightingale v. Stockdale, March 11th, 1809, 


Whitn feelings of the deepest regret and sorrow we 
set about recording the acts of a man who for several 
years has obtruded himself upon the notice of the public, 
and who has obtained from a certain religious sect their 
good opinion and their friendship, but who from a fatal 
perversion of the unbounded confidence (thus unhappily 
for society and for himself) placed in lim, called down 
the most marked disgrace, and perhaps will eventually 
mvolve his dearest and nearest connections in utter and 
irretrievable ruin. 

The conduct of a clergyman is at all times the subject 
of severe and scrutinizing observation. He is regarded as 
the mouth-piece of morality, as the model for imitation 


> 
and the guide to truth. But should he swerve from the 
path of rectitude, should his actions and conduct be hos- 
tile to the spirit of fair dealing and virtue, he then be- 
comes the common talk; he is condemned for his vi- 
ces, and his backslidings raise up against him a host 
of enemies. ‘To have attained the summit of his wishes 
(ior we can allow to bim the imperfections of hu- 
ian nature,) be should at least be grateful for the 
VOL. V+ B 











A His criminal career. 


distinguishing favours of Providence, and so regulate 
his actions that they escape general reprobation. He 
should do more—he should be thankful for the good 
which is placed before him, and reflecting upon the 
vicissitudes of life, and the sad situation of thousands 
ofhis fellow creatures, denied those blessings which he 
shares, so conduct himself that when he lays down his 
head upon the pillow of sleep, he may, in rerurning 
thanks to the Almighty disposer of worldly things, 
gratefully ejaculate, 

“Tthank thee, O Lord! that thou hast been pleased 
to throw thy protecting shield around my ,unworthy 
head. I[ pray thee then, that thou wouldst be pleased 
to continue my heart in a right course, so that when 
called to give an account of my actions before thy hea- 
ven'y throne, [ may be found acceptable in thy sight.” 

‘The facts we have before us will not admit of a lope 
that our present subject can offer up to the throne of 
divine grace any such prayer. His crimes are manifold — 
we trust and hope that lis repentance and amendment 
may in scme measure atone forthe commission of them. 
*« ‘there is more joy over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine just persons.” Our respect for the 
cloth woud have made the task which we have taken 
upon ourselves less severe and irksome had it been our 
fate to record the foul actions of a layman; but he has 
voluntarily dragged himself before the tribunal of insulted 
justice—the error belongs to hig own conduct—the re- 
gretis wholly ours, ’ 

ju taking a short view of his nefarious dealings—of 
his hypocritical conduct—aud consequently of his total 
disregard to the dictates of honour, we shall in pity sup- 
press some of the most prominent and wickedly marked 
actions which he has committed against the honour, the 
peace, aud the well-being of the community, and merely 
detail seme of the later periods of bis life, in which he 
so conspicuously betrayed that confidence which it 
should have been his prideand his study to maintain. 








His fight from Macclesfield. 5 


It is not to be imputed to him as a fault that he for- 
sook after having embraced for many years the Wesleyan 
faith, and sought communion with the Unitarians. If he 
was chiefly induced so to do by a well-grounded convice 
tion that their tenets were more agreeable to the Most 
Hich, he was right. But in taking leave of Maccles- 
field, tillthen the place of his observations, and even of 
his actions; if he did induce an eminent solicitor to fol- 
low him to London in the stage-coach, and threaten the 
severest penalties of the law, it was to his good fortune 
that he was indebted for escape. ‘I'he solicitor believed 
his promise of amendment sincere; he thought a lesson 
of forbearance might work reformation, and he rejoiced 
that in commuting the punishment of crime, for the plea- 
sure of restoring, till then, a lost man to the bosom of 
society, was au action which in the eye of mercy would 
be acceptable and beneficial. 

He thought wrong ; for the crime which introduced him 
to the acquaintance and the friendsnip of the sect of Uni- 
tarians, was but the precursor of a continuance in error. 
It is trae, with that cupidity which cunning and de- 
praved men at all times look danger in the face, he 
conceived that the deprivation of personal liberty, un- 
attended with the loss of Ife, was notso disgraceful as 
the latter alternative. ‘To become honest was not con- 
genni with his nature. ‘Po prey upon the credulity and 
the cencrosity of mankind was to hin the most desira- 
ble mode of acting, A moment’s reflection, however, 
might have taught him that there is more real satisfac- 
tion to be derived in the possession of a clear aud upright 
conscience than all the worldly goods which he could 
obtain by fraud, or artifice can possibly besiow. 

A desire, however, to live profusely, led bin to the 
commission of frauds, which have now humbled him 
into the dust. It would be a waste of time to describe 
all bis crimes. A few of thein ouly we shall select. 
Notoriety he considered as the stepping-stone to the 
altainment of his wishes; and this opinion it was most 
undoubtedly which seated him at the table of a public 
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6 Dealings with the booksellers. 


dinner, given at the Crown and Anchor in honour of 
Mr. Cobbett. He knew that if he made a speech, -the 
newspaper reporters, good souls, would give his name 
and his opiaions to the public. The side which he took 
was very acceptable to the taste of his new sectarian 
friends; they gloried in his conduct, and for a moment 
forgot that a teacher of the word of God should not be a 
political preacher at a drunken tavern dinner. Security 
in his honour was the result; many most respectable and 
worthy men were duped by his seeming virtue—they 
took by the hand this pseudo-Wesleyan, introduced him 
to the notice of the whole sect, and procured for him 
their friendship. With a host, therefore, of tlie best 
characters at his command, should his intentions be 
suspected, he immediately began a scene of depredations, 
and the line he principally chose for the exercise of his 
infamous talents, was of all others—the BouxsELLING. 
Bebold then this reverend seer commence purchaser 
and seller of books by wholesale. Behold him travel 
to the shop of two respectable persons in that line, 
in Fleet-street, and obtain under false pretences books 
at various times, to the amount of 350/. which he im- 
mediately handed over to the auction bookseller, and 
receive about one third less than their value. ‘These 
books were sold to bim upon his assurance that they 
were for several friends; one parcel was delivered at a 
Frienp’s house in Bridge-street, as for that friend; but 
our reverend hypocrite took care to be at the house the 
moment they were delivered, and to remove them almost 
instantly in a coach, and to turn them into cash. In- 
numerable are the pranks which he has played in this 
manner. From another person in Goswell-street, he ob- 
tained £200's worth, under the specious pretext that he 
would secure for him the appointment of bookseller to a 
society, to which he falsely pretended he had been ap- 
poin ed librarian, and of course furnished with authority 
togivethe order. ‘These books were sold by one of the 
most respectable houses in Paternoster-row, to the 
Goswell-street bookseller, who pledged his notes for the 
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His action at law. 7 


amount. Some of these books, when he offered them for 
sale to certain booksellers near Finsbury, he stated to 
them were taken by him in licu of cash, for works 
which he had written for other booksellers in the Strand, 
near to Charing Cross. 

It would swell this article to a length which such a cha. 
racter does not deserve to detail all his crimes, but it will 
be sufficient for our purpose to state that his profligacy and 
excessive love of profusion induced him to make attempts. 
upon the credulity of other tradesmen in different lines of 
life. For instance, he obtained from a silversmith in Fleet- 
street,plate to the value of 150/. The caution of this trades- 
man was lulled to rest by the knowledge of his apparently 
respectable character, and his being a trust-worthy man. 

Having run for a length of time this race of vice, and 
fearful of the consequences of exposure, he fled from his 
house in the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, but not be- 
fore his creditors had applied to certain magistrates for 
their opinion as to the necessity of bringing him to a cri- 
minalbar. So much of an adept was he in the quirks of 
law, that he had taken care by bills to avoid the fangs of 
a police officer (at least it was the grave opinion of the 
bench that he could not be made amenable to a criminal 

process ;) but fearful too of the civil officer, he in the lan- 
guage of the law “‘ wandered up and down the country,” 
until at length he has fixed his abode near Barbican. 
This person had the hardihood about three years since 
to complain in a public court of justice of an attack 
upon his good character. His good character! Dare a 
man talk of his good character when proof has been ad- . 
diced that he, by a series of frauds and lies, has obtained 
possession of honest men’s goods for the purpose of turn- 
ing them into cash ? 
He has written many books for time-serving purposes. 
He can either be a Methodist or a Socinian, just as it suits 
him for worldly purposes, He may publish his “ Por- 
traitures of different ‘religions ;” but his publications will 
only shew him to the world as an apostate from the cause 
of truth and of virtue,and a rank dissemblerand hypocrite. 
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Criminal correspondence. 


A variety of letters written by him, have lately been 
published: they consist of answers to charges made 
by the parties whom he has imposed upon, and contain 
some remarkable passages, as the following extracts will 
shew : 

‘ Lerrer to Ma, L——. 

«* O_p Harry has thrown his club over me, &e. This thing 

will certainly be the death of me.” 





‘‘Letrer TO Mr. S L 

‘«¢ These and these only are the reasons which induce me tg 
deprecate your threat of a “‘ criminal prosecution,” and per- 
haps if I knew the dreadful charge (for 1 protest I do not) I 
should probably dread it still more; for ought I know it may 
be a CRIME OF THE BLACKEST DYE. For God’ssake relieve 
iny mind by giving me two lines of explanation, &c. &e.”’ 

Letrer To Mr. P ° 
“* My dear sir, 

*‘ Finding that much—very much depends upon the footing 
{ stand with my religious connections, I have called on Mr. 
F , and explained the matter to him in a manner that 
gives him satisfaction, and now I have to request, quite for 
YOUR SAKE as much as my own, that you will express yourself 
to him, should he call upon you, in the most delicate manner 
possible concerning me. 1 told him, what in fact, was true that 
I told you the books were fora friend, §c. If1 am deseri- 
bed as “* a swindler, a rascal, a villain, &c.”’ a time will come 
when youwill,though not excuse my errors, pardon my oF- 
FENCES, &c.” 








These are the principal extracts which we think neces- 
sary to make. But they prove beyond question, that in 
his own conscience he felt that he committed crimes 
which would bring down upon his head the severest 
penalties. He supplicates his injured friends to shew 
mercy in the most abject and degrading language. 

When men fail, how is their state reduced! Yet very 
probably this man, should he escape the perils which .at 
present seem to environ him, may start again into life 
with an unblushiag front, such as marked his face, when 
he made his first appearance in the metropolis, after his 
flight from Macclesfield. 
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ON THE INSTITUTION OF PARLIAMENTS. 





Sir, 
A rree and fair representation of the people is so essen- 
tial to the maintenance of that harmony in our constitu- 


_ tion, which for ages has been so justly admired,so necessa- 


ry to the preservation of the rights and privileges of the 
people, that a briefenquiry into the antiquity and consti- 
tution ofthis great council of the nation may at the present 
moment be interesting if not useful—it will at least shew 
us what we have fost by corrupt influence, and what our 
ancestors enjoyed in those dark ages, when despotism was 
considered to. be overwhelming, and the subject in a state 
of bondage. Among erudite men I shall gain little credit 
for my deductions, because my sources of information 
have been equally theirs; but among the great body of 
the nation I should wish to be attentively heard, because 
to them I may be able to advance some facts unknown 
before, and shew thein.their rights and privileges in a 
true light—a light which their ordinary pursuits possibly 
might have prevented their viewing itin. Britain, accord- 
ing to Carew, was originally monarchical, and has always 
been governed by a sovereign aided by his councils : those 
councils were composed of king, lords, and commons, 
according to Mr, Petyt and Lord Coke: to use the words 
of the latter, he says, after quoting a great many autho- 
rities, “* therefore there were parliaments unto which the 
knights and burgesses were summoned both before and 
in the reign of William the conqueror.’ Mr. Petyt 
writes tuat the freemen or commons of England, as now 
called and distinguished from the great lords, were puns 
essentialis et constituens,an’ essential and constituent part of 
the Wittena-gemot, commune concilium. Baronagium 
Angla,or parliament in the times of the British, Saxon, or 
Norman governments, Spelman says,“ King Ethelbert 
summoned a parliament called Commune concilium tam 


cleriquam popali, anno 605. But there are mapy records 
VOL. V. c 














10 Liberties of the people. 


of the people’s having at a very early. period a voice in 
the regulating the affairs of the nation in fact coeval with 
menarchy itself; and it would be unnecessary occupying 
very jarrow limits by proving by abundant evidence, that 
fact for which one or two will be fully sufficient : that the 
people hala powerful voice in the framing of all laws, in 
the passing of all acts is certain—cum thanis, barontbus, 
ef POPULO, runs the wittena-gemot held by Ethelwolf in 
the year 855, when a tenth was giveu to the church— 
and in the 35th law of Edward the Confessor, we find 
the assent of the people expressed as follows, ‘* Hoc enim 
factum fint par commune consilium, et assensuM ome 
nium episcoporuim, principum, procerum, comitum, et 
omuium, sapientum, seriorum, ‘et populorum totius reg- 
ni.” Thus, Sir, in the earliest ages you will perceive law 
and reason prevailed, and the people had a voice in what- 
ever affected themselves. William the conqueror even in 
his couquest felt how necessary it was to support the 
customs and privileges of the people, and called a council 
of the nation to determine what they were. However 
from this period there are no proofs on record of the 
commons having been summoned until the 49th of 
Henry 3d, when knights of the shire were directed to 
be chosen,—Mr. Petyt writes with > great confidence that 
citizens and burgesses were expressly summoned im the 
16th of King John, and it is by no means improbable. 
Although the record he quotes as bis authority is by no 
means conclusive evidence, it appears certain that the 
monarchs of those ages were by no means disposed to 
call these national councils, and they were never sum- 
moned but when circumstances of more than an ordinary 
nature reqnired that such an expedient shouid be resorted 
to. fieniy IL]. no sooner gained the reins of govern- 
meutin his owa hands by the defeat of Simon Montfort 
the Mari of Leicester, than he dismissed the parliament, 
and io future summoned only the barons. In the 18th of 
Ed). ard the first the commons were again assembled,each 
county being summoned to send two knights of the shire; 
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British history. 11 


jn the 22d they were summoned again; and in the 23d 
ofthe same reign writs were issued for electing two 
knights of the shire—two citizens for each city, and two 
burgesses for each borough ; the writ expressing ad consu- 
lend et consentiend, which is very material, the word 


consentiend giving the legislative power. From this period 


parliaments were permanently established. Having 
thus established the early existence of the right of the 
people’s sending their representatives to the national 
senate, let us now enquire into how that right was 
exercised, and on-what grounds adopted. It cer- 
tainly originated in the first constitution of monarchy, 
when the claimant of sovereignty resorted to the voice of 
the people to be elected : this may be easily proved by ree 
ferring to early British history, where we shall find instan- 
ces of obscure peasants,who having fallen into the ranks of 
the army, have been called by the suffrages of their com- 
rades to command, and to the sovereign power. In the 
first instance, then,’ in the army was vested the elective 
voice—in the second, as monarchy became more establish- 
ed, more settled, it was vested in the landholders, mer- 
chants, and traders, who contributed to the support of 
the state and the army; the great landholders forming 
the house of barons; the merchants and traders the 
lower house of citizens and burghers. Knights of the 
shire, who by the bye were a sort of petty barons, were at 
first elected by the commonalty of the county, which by 
the explanation of Lord Coke, means freeholders in general ; 
but by the statute of Henry the VI. they are restrained 
to freeholders of forty shillings yearly—Mr. Prynne is of 
opinion that every inhabitant and commoner in each coun- 
ty had a voice in the election of knights. 

The right of election for cities and boroughs was 
vested in the commonalty at large, or restrained to parti- 
cular bodies within the same, who cortributed to the 
charge. In boroughs incorporate, the body corporate were 
only liable to the charge, and in them only was vested 

the right of election; but when the vote was in the com- 


















12 Lord Eldon and Old Sarum. 


munity at large, and the poorer classes did not or could 
not contribute to the maintenance of the state, then the 
right of election was vested in those inhabitants paying 
scot and lot. Thus was the right of being represented 
properly secured to the people, and wholesome and 
salutary was the law, but it was nevertheless considered 
burthensome; and there are many instances on record of 
the people’s praying to be relieved from sending represen- 
tatives, and this arose from the representatives being paid 
by his constituents instead of paying for his seat, and he 
being wholly incapacitated from holding any office or re- 
ceiving any emolument from under the crown. He was 
sent to parliament as the advocate of the people—of the 
people only, in direct opposition to and guarding against 
aggressions proposed by the sovereign power. It wasnot 
the piacr but the prope that was to be represented, 
and that was meant in the original institution of parlia- 
ment. 

As towns became celebrated for trade and manufac. 
tures and grew populous—they became boroughs by 
charter ; but in their decay equity must decide that the 
charter ought to have been transferred to other towns 
which have sprung up out of their ruins. In fact, if this is 
not done the country cannot be fairly represented, nor is 
the original institution of parliaments lawfully complied 
with—for none but an idiot would contend that place 
instead of people was ever meant to be represented. As 
well may it be contended that the lord chancellorship of 
England ought to revert from Lord Eldon to an ideot 
son! Let us take Old Sarum for an example fully applica- 
ble to all other cases.» It was once a populous borough, 
** ascending from the valley and covering the summit of 
a steep and high hill;” its population was very considera- 
ble, and the original right of election was vested in many 
hundred of voters. The plague or some such pestilential 
disease settling in the town, the inhabitants fled and 
founded New Sarum or Salisbury—one mile and a half 
from the borough—they lost their rights, their privileges, 
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Boroughs and their patrons. 18 


which are now vested in one single voter residing within 
the ancient borough. To this, according to the original 
institution of parliaments, was it ever intended that towns, 
deserted should send their representatives, while others 
that have risen into opulence and grandeur, with thou- 
sands of inhabitants, shall have no voice in legislation!!! 
Custom is argued ; but I maintain whatever custom may 
prescribe in civil cases, it has nothing to offer in national 
questions : it is this thing called custom which has robbed 
the people ofa voice in legislation, and has given to s1xTy- 
EIGHT PEERS TWO HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN Ie 
presentatives in the commons: nay, I do not advance this 
without being able to prove my assertion. I present yon 
with the following list of boroughs in the gift of peers, 
and vouch for its being correct. 
Yours, &c. 
SENEX. 


The Duke of Norfolk ? Arundel, Hereford, Horsham, Steyning, Glouces- 
sends Members for ter, and Carlisle. 


Marlborough 
—— Devonshire 





Woodstock, Heytesbury, and Oxford. 
Knaresborough and Derby. 
Northumberland Launceston, Newport, and Cornwall. 
—— Grafton Thetford and St. Edmund’s Bury. 
Tavistock, Callington, and Bedford. 





———- ~Bedford 





Rutland 


—— Leeds 





Dorset 
—— Newcastle 





Beaufort 
Marquis of Bute 
——= Stafford 
——— Hertford 
Bath 
—— Salisbury 








Cornwallig 
Earl Powis 
Uxbridge 
Lonsdale 
Portsmouth 
Thanet 
Onslow 
wenn Orford 

















Leicester, Grantham, and Scarborough. 
Helston and St. Ives, 
East Grinstead. 
Newark, East Retford, and Boroughbridge. 
Monmouth. 
Cardiffe and Bossigny. 
Newcastle-nnder- Line. 
Orford and Lisburne. 
Bath and Weobly. 
St. Albans, 
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YOUNG SANDY. 





Rem, facias rem ? 
Recté, si pdssis ; sinou, quocumque modo Rem ! 





Sandy, my boy; indulge your itch! 
* And fairly, if you can, get rich ! 

If not, damp Honesty, the b—h! 

Get rich; by any means, get rich! ! 


——— 


Sucu was the sapient advice, we have been credibly 
informed, given by a certain shrewd but indigent me- 
chanic in North Britain, to his son Sandy ° 
when the boy in his fourteenth year set out upon 
his travels,—with his fortunes in a wallet upon his 
back, consisting of ; but thecontents of a 
young Scotch adventurer’s wallet have been so often 
and so minutely described, that it is as superfluous as 
disgusting, to repeat the meagre enumeration ! 








Sandy, without the aid of compass, by natural ine 
stinct, steered due south till he reached this metropolis ; 
where he rose by the usual gradations from pounding at 
the pestle and mortar in the shop of a countryman, a 
petty apothecary near the Seven Dials, to the honourable 
employment of a military surgeon!!! Sandy had not 
lost his natural propensity to turn his face towards the 
* south,” and accordingly he solicited and chtained the 
appointinent of staff surgeon 


«* At one of Afric’s southern capes,” 


Young Hopeful still carried in mind the parting 
advice received from his hoary sire; and bis various at- 
tempts to put it in practice might fill a volume! To 
outwit a commissary was but a trifling achievement of 
his wily genius! Still, however, riches flowed in upon 
him with buta lazy tide; and other strong passions at 
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16 Scotch honesty. 


times disputed the ascendancy with his ruling principle, 
Avarice! Sandy was of an amorous complexion; and 
Sandy loved wine! But, the indulgence of these pro- 
pensities was expensive; and 500/. per annum afforded 
but a remote prospect of even a moderate accumulation, 
with the drawback of their intermediate gratification ! 

This reflection naturally suggested itself to Sandy ; 
and while in moody contemplation of his actual situation 
and prospects—Suartje, one of the female natives of the 
country, in which he then sojourned, casually crossed 
his view; and engendered in his fertile brain, an idea 
at which he eagerly grasped; and he soon determined 
to elicit from his embryo project, the prolific seeds of a 
golden harvest! He knew by experience the extreme 
credulity and gullibility of Jobn Bull! He marked the 
wonderful deformity and unnatural conformation of 
Sartje! The English are fond of monsters; and here 
was one to gratify their taste to the utmost! Like a 
second Jason, Sandy embarked with his golden fleece, or 
at least with this monstrous but infallible succedaneum, 
* to fleece blockheads of their gold!’ Sandy landed 
safely in South Britain.with his Hottentot Venus!!! 

Sandy was presently offered a new appointment, 
anspector of hospitals! But Sandy understood arithmetic! 
Thirty shillings per diem in the sphere of a gentleman, 
were not to be balanced with fifteen pounds per diem, 
obtained by merely the sacrifice of tie little previous 
pretension which Sandy possessed to that character, and 
which consisted exelusively in his commission and _ its 
appendages! The latter sum, Sandy now averages per 
diem, in the honourable capacity of “ itinerant exhibitor 
of his Hotten'ot Venus!” Yet Sandy retains half pay, as 
a surgeon in his Majesty’s army ! 

Sandy, however, whatever opinion men of principles 
and honour may be induced to build upon these facts, 
has actuaily uot yet entirely lost all sense of shame! He 
does not wish his present self to be identified with his 
Sormer se/f'; either in person, or in name! In the latter, 
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The Hotlentot Venus. 17 


he has sunk his legitimate cognomen, and has adopted 
that of the honourable House of Caledon! sHe is now» 
therefore, no longer A D , Esq. but plain 
Mr. A —, purveyor for the depraved taste of the 
most depraved of Englishmen, as “ the public exhibitor 
of his Hottentot Venus!” His person has undergone a 
still stranger metamorphosis! His sandy locks and eye- 
brows have been sacrificed, in compliment to his 
Venus’s complexion perhaps—for a sable*Brutus, and 
corresponding brows and whiskers; w hile infected by 
jealousy, like almost every other Argus of Venus, his 
eyes themselves are enveloped by a green halo, in the 
form of spectacles ! 

Sandy has a wife and a daughter in his native land 
in extreme indigence; while he is accompanied in his 
peregrinations, by the wife of another man; for the use 
of whom he pays her more infamous husband a con- 
siderable douceur ! 

I cannot close this brief but authentic sketch, without 
a few serious words of appeal to the military medical 
staff. 

Does it not ill consort with the important obligation 
of the former, to tolerate (as can be proved to be the case) 
the naked exhibition of this Hottentot female; ail even 
the critical examination of her peculiar conformation 
and structure, by a duped public? 

Or, can it accord with the public duty of the daiter— 
(the direction of the military medical staf¥,) to allow this 
degraded person, who is the mercenary author of so. 
scandalous ‘an exhibition, to disgrace the list of military 


surgeons, and to receive half- -pay from his insulted coun- 
try, as one of their number? 








Mepicuvs, 
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THE REVIEWER. No. XV. 


Rejected Addressrs, or the New Theatrum Poetarum.— 
Millar, Albemarle-street. Pp. 127. 4s. 6d. 





We took up this literary trifle with very little expec- 
tation of being amused by its contents, and were pleas- 
ingly disappointed, so well winnowed irom any thing 
like wit or satire are the heaps of chaff with which the 
modern press has long since teemed. and still continues 
to do, that we hazard much by exploring them, both as to 
the !aborious loss of time, and mental surfeit; but in this 
instance, and almost a solitary one it is, we have found 
something which, if it clainis not to rank by the side of 
the greater efforts of Dry ten and Pope, deserves to be res- 
cued from oblivion. ‘Phe author’s intention is to imitate 
the style of our modern rhapsodists, to expose their extra- 
vagancies, and absolute want of talent—mcu, mere versili- 
ers, and with only one or two exceptions, ailecting an ex- 
ubcrant style the better to conceal a total inanity ofimagi- 
nation. Heconveys his satire uuder the supposition of thei 
being addresses for the opening of Drury-iane, and advert- 
ing tothem in his preface,says “ It is not necessary for the 
editor to mention the manner in which lie became possess- 
ed of this ‘ fair sample of the poetry of Great Britain.’ It 
was his first intention to publish the whole, buta little re- 
flection convinced him that by so doing he might depress 
the good without elevating the bad. He hag therefore 
culled what had the appearance of flowers, from what 
had the reality of weeds, and is extremely sorry that in 
so doing he has diminished his collection to twenty-one.” 

In other words, the editor has selected one and twenty 
from the inundating number of modern poets to direct 
his satire against—but—we are in error—seventeen is the 
number who, by possessing some talent are worthy of the 
lash ; but we cannot follow him to such an extent. Six at 








Wordsworth. 19 


the most we give as deserving consideration. The first 
is a loyal effusion by W.'T. Fitzgerald, Esq. and thus it 
sublimely begins : 


Hail, glorious edifice, stupendous work?! 
God bless the Regent, and the Duke of York ! 


A very happy illustration of the poetic excellence of this 
sublime gentleman, who upon every occasion is ready 
with a congratulatory address: we are told that govern- 
ment contract with him by the scove for these loyal effu- 
sions, and that he keeps by him a common-place book 
of loyal lines, suitable to every subject. Some shallow- 
pated critic may, in the spirit of censure, enquire what 
has “ the Regent and the Duke of York,” to do with this 
‘+ stupendous work ?”»—must we point out to his frigid 
sense, the couplet, the couplet-—“ work,” “ York.” It 
would not be rhime without it. Poetic license allows 
every sacrifice fora good tag—as for instance, “ Ale,” 
‘* Whale ;” “ Gander,” “ Slander,” and a great many 
others. 

The Baby’s Debut, by W. Wordsworth.—The author 
has been peculiarly felicitous in catching the ridiculous 
and affected style of this nursery writer—take the fol- 
lowing specimen—* Spoken in the character of Nancy 
Lake, a girl eight years of age, who is drawn upon the 
stage ina clild’s chaise, by Samuel Hughes, her uncle’s 
porter,” 

My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And I was eight on New year’s day, 
So in Kate Wilson's shop, 

Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me last week a doll of wax, 
And brother Jack a top. 


We dismiss Mr. Wordsworth, and should be happy 
to hear that this burlesque upon his affected simplicity, 
had put anend to his puerile poetic prosing. 

We cannot say much for “ Cui Bono,” after the man- 
ner of Lord Byron; but should have been happy to have 























20 Southey. 


met with more severity on the Hampshire Farmer ov 
Hog, Cobbett, that egotist, who owes his fame and for. 
tine not so much to talent as to his friend Wyndham, 
whom he deserted—but desertion was natural to Cobbett 
-——lie had been a soldier! The allusion to this fellow’s 
impudent request, when committed to Newgate for a 
inbel, that the public would buy his Register, we give in 
the author's own words: “ All I ask is, that the door- 
keepers of your play-house may take all the sets of my 
Register now on hand, and force every body who enters 
your doors to buy one.” 

The Living Lustres, by ‘T’. Moore, is an imitation of 
the rhime, but not of those felicitous thoughts which so 
peculiarly mark the productions of this poet. 

The Re-building, by R. Southey, is just the dull, wild, 
prosaic, extravagaut, senseless jargon of “ ‘Thalaba” 
** The Curse of Kehama,” and the other absurd and ri- 
diculous efforts of this gentleman’s muse. 

‘The Fall of Drury-Lane, by Walter Scot, is very well 
imagined, upon the model of Marmion; it contains some 
yood lines, and may be considered upon the whole as a 
successful imitation. 

Vireand Ale by M. G. Lewis isamong the best of the 
author's satires, and is highly ludicrous: itis a very happy 
burlesque of the singular extravagancies for which this 
gentleman is so celebrated; it cannot fail of being read 
with agreat deal of pleasure, and with this impression 
we shall take the liberty of transcribing it. 

My palate is parched with Pierian thirst, 
Away to Parnassus I’m beckoned, 
List warriors and dames while my lay is rehearsed, 
I sing of the singe ef Miss Drury the First, 
Aud the birth of Miss Drury the Second. 
Hhe Fire King one day rather amorous felt, 
He mounted his hot Copper filley, 
his breeches and Leots were of tin, and the belt 
Was made of cast iron for fear it should melt, 
With the heat of the copper colt’s belly. 


. A sublime description. 21 


Sure never was skin half so scalding as his, 
When an infant twas equally horrid, 
For the water when he was baptized gave a fizz, 
And bubbled and simmered, and started off whizz, 
As soon as it sprinkled his forehead. 


Oh then there was glitter and fire in each eye, 
For two living coals were the symbols, 
His teeth were calcined, and his tongue was so dry, 
It rattied against them as though you should try 
To play the piano in thimbles. 


From his nostrils a lava sulphureous flows, 
Which scorehes wherever it lingers, 

A snivelling fellow he’s called by his foes, 

For he can’t raise his paw up to blow his red nose. 
For fear it should blister his fingers, 


His wig ts of flames curling over his head, 
Well powdered with white smoaking ashes ; 
He drinks gunpowder tea, melted sugar of lead, 
Cream of tartar, and dines on hot spice gingerbread, 
Which black from the oven he gnashes, 


Each fire nymph his kiss from her countenance shields, 
*fwould soon set her cheek-bone a frying, 

He spt in the tenter-ground near Spital-fields, 

And the hole that it burnt, and the chalk that it yields 
Make a capital lime-kiln for drying. 


When he opened his mouth out then issued a blast, 
(Nota bene I do not mean swearing,) 

But the noise that it made and the heat that it cast, 

l’ve heard it from those who have seen it, surpassed 
A shot manufactory flaring. 


He blazed and he blazed as he gallopped to snatch 
His bride little dreaming of danger, 
His whip was a torch and his spur was a match : 
And over the horse's left cye was a patch, 
To keep it from burning the manger. 

























The Ale King. 


And who is the house-maid he means to enthral, 
For his cinder producing alliance, 

Tis Drury Lane Play-house so wide and so tall, 

, Who like other combustible ladies must fall, 

if she cannot set sparks at defiance. 


On his warming-pan knee-pan he clattering rolled, 
: And the house-maid his hand would have taken, 
: But his hand like his passion was too hot to hold, 

, And she soon let it go, but her new ring of gold 
| All melted like butter or bacon, 


Oh then, she looked sour; and indeed well she might, 
For Vinegar-yard was before her ; 

But spite of her shrieks the ignopotent knight 

Enrobing the maid in a flame of gas light, 





To the skies in a sky-rocket bore her. 


Look, look, *tis the Ale King so stately and starch, 
) Whose votaries scorn to be sober, 

| He pops from his vat like a cedar or larch, 

Brown stout is his doublet, he hops in his march, 
r} And froths at the mouth in October. 





; His spear is a spigot, his shield is a bung, 

He taps where the housemaid no more is, 

When lo at his magical bidding upsprung, 

A second Miss Drury, tall, tidy, and young, 
And sported in loco sororis. 


Back lurid in air for a second regale, 

The cinder King hot with desire, 
To Brydges-street hied, but the monarch of ale, 
With uplifted spigot and faucet and pail 

Thus chided the monarch of fire. 


** Vile tyrant beware of the ferment I brew, 

I rule the roast here, dash the wig o’me, 
If spite of your marriage with Old Drury—you 
Come here with your tinder box courting the new, 
Mil have you indicted for bigamy, 


Mr. Crabbe. 23 


Play-house Musings, by S. 'T. Coleridge, can hardly be 
considered a car-cature—it is too like, and contains not 
aline of the extravaganza as compared with bis writings, 
We rather think if Mr. Coleridge would adopt it, how- 
ever destitute of merit, it would grace his compositions. 

Architectural Atoms, by Dr. Busby, the learned trans- 
lator of Lucretius, who has sufficiently excited the laugh 
against himself by his monologue, and all its attendant 
circumstances; but Architectural Atoms is well worthy 
a perusal, and contains much to laugh at and admire ; 
it is highly bombastical, and much more poetic than the 
poor doctor's favourite line, 


When energizing objects men pursue, &c. 


The Theatre, by the Rev. George Crabbe, is very 
clever. We are among those who admire this gentle- 
man’s lines, which certainly are smooth and flowing, 
and frequently breathe the masterly cloquence of nature; 
but we have felt continually displeased with that minute 
delineation of uninteresting trifles which encumbers his 
works. 

We can recommend this little volume as an amusing 
trifle, which cannot fail to please those who are well read 
in the writings of our modern bards—it is written with 
real ability, and a true taste for poetry. 

¥: 








ECCE HOMO; or PAINE REDIVIVUS, 
Sir, 


Wuewn the publication, by D. I. Eaton, of the first 
part of the Age of Reason, was visited by the Attorney- 
General with a severity disproportionate to the magni- 
tude of his offence, or the criminality of the book, you 
were among the first to descant on the cruelty and im- 














































24 Duties of scepticism. 


policy of his punishment. The work of Paine had been 
in acourse of long and extensive circulation ; its sophis- 
tries were of a description neither calculated to satisfy 
the learned, nor to mislead the illiterate ; and while many 
dangerous works had been openly and widely circulated, 
Mr. L:aton appeared to have been selected from among 
the number of offending publishers to satisfy the sup- 
posed demands of insulted justice. -By his friends the 
selection was regarded as peculiarly cruel and oppressive ; 
his age alone gave him a powerful claim on the compas- 
sion of the ministers of the law, lils circumstances were by 
no means affluent, and hisconduct for many years preced- 
ing the commission of the offence, had been such as to 
obliterate the remembrance of his early indiscretions ; 
a subscription, therefore, was proposed at Cobbett’s 
dinner, and it was supposed that proper measures would 
be taken to carry it into cffect. Whether any effectual 
means have been taken to relieve his necessities or to 
yemunerate his lossesI have not been informed; but 
his recent publication of a work for which no apology 
can be advanced, under the circumstances incident to 
his peculiar situation, has rendered it doubtful even to 
the most partial ef his friends, whether the donation of 
the most trifling sum, would deserve the praise of rational 
benevolence. 

It is the first duty of the sceptic to enquire whether, 
even admitting his opinions on religious subjects to be 
true, their diffusion would contribute to the happiness of 
the community. He may believe our faith in Jesus 
Christ to be a delusion, but if he be influenced only by 
lis ostensible motives, he will examine in what degree 
that belief contributes to the peace or the misery of the 
world: he will enquire, with the utmost scrupulosity, 
whether the pleasure that may arrive to himself from 
the promulgation of his opinions, is not likely to be 
more than counterbalanced by their influence. on 
the minds of the simple and illiterate; he will not, in 








Duties of infidels. 28 


conformity to the abstract principle of speaking the 
truth, under every circumstance, and on ail occasions, 
disperse the errors, or combat the prejudices that alle- 
viate the distresses of the poor, and deter the selfish and 
the cruel, from endangering the lives, or invading the 
property of their neighbours; nor dispirit the struggling 
sailor on the ocean of human life, by shewing him that 
the beacon, by which he endeavours to guide his course, 
and from which he had looked for preservation, from the 
dangers that surrounded him, was only the meteor of the 
moment, the creation of his fancy, or the malignant 
production of pestiferous exhalations. 

But if the infidel or the sceptic, be impressed with the 
conviction, that to dissipate the religious delusions of 
the people, is a duty incumbent on the conscientious 
enquirer after truth, it might at least be expected that he 
should express his peculiarities of thought, with a mo- 
desty proportioned to the bolduess of his enterprize, and 
a deceucy proportionate to the sincerity with which the 
prepossessions that he attacks are retained and cherished 
by the rest of the community. His conviction of the 
justice of his scepticism, will afford him no apology, for 
wilfully lacerating the bosoms of his fellow creatures; 
he is not to shock the pious, aud alarm the conscientious, 
because he is himself convinced that their belief is absurd, 
and their prepossessions erroneous. He believes that he 
has discovered the truth, but it is possible that he may 
have deceived himself: the enthusiasm of an honest and 
intelligent advocate, will be accompanied by some doubts 
of his own iofallibility: it will occur to bis remem- 
brance, that he may possibly be mistaken; that if he 
become the revilerof the Deity, and the opponent of 
scriptural truth, his fatuity is greater than that which 
can possibly attach to the errors of superstition or credu- 
lity; and the dictates of prudence, of reason, and of 
decency, will all conspire to restrain him within the 
bounds of decorous and liberal discussion. By express- 
ing the sentiments of infidelity, in the gover and manly 

VOL. Y. E 











a5 Gibbon and Volney. 


language of the temperate disputant, anxious only for 
the truth, unwilling to lacerate by the wantonness of 
ridicule, the feelings of the religious public; comparing 
the iniquity of posst4/e blasphemy, with the praise that 
casional effort of successful wit : 
the conscientious advocate of infidelity, will become 
respectable in his errors, while he incurs not the crime 
of adventurous profaneness, and will soar as far above 
Volneys and the Paines, as the scepticism of Cicero is more 
respectable than the blasphemy of Aristophanes. 

‘To wanton in profaneness, however, seems to be the 
favorite pursuit of the individual whom Mr. Eaton has 
selected for the purpose of extending and completing the 
labors in which Mr. Paine and his disciples had been so 
long engaged. ‘The title of his book is Ecce Homo, or a 
Critical Enquiry into the History of Jesus Christ, being 
a rational Analysis of the Gospels. ‘This “ rational 
analysis’ is a compilation of all the indecent ribaldry, 
and the hacknied sophisms that could be found in the 
writings of the French philosophers, or of their imitators: 
undisguised and unadorned by the classical elegance or 
artful wit of a Gibbon, or a Volney; and combining the 
ribaldry of Paine with the imbecillity by which the 
literary opponents of that extraordinary man were so 
remarkably distinguished. 

In the introduction to this publication, we are informed 
that “ the gospel is merely an eastern romance, disgusting 
to every man of common sense, and apparently addressed 
to the ignorant, the stupid and the vulgar, the only per- 
sons whom it can mislead. Criticism finds there no 
connection of facts, no agreement of circumstances, no 
train Of principles, and no uniformity of relation, Four 
men, unpolished and devoid of letters, pass for the faith- 
ful authors of memoirs, containing the life of Jesus Christ, 
and it is on their testimony that christians believe them- 
selves bound to receive the religion they profess, and 
adopt without examination, the most contradictory facts, 
the most incredible actions, the most amazing prodigies, 
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the most unconnected system, the most unintelligible doc- 
trine, and the most revolting mysteries !”’ 

These animadversions bear along with them, the inter- 
nal evidence of their Parisian origin; and will rather 
excite the wonder of the christian, at their absurdity, 
than shock his feelings by the wantonness of their blasphe- 
my. Butit is not long before the author forgets his 
tutors, and depends only himself: he thex juxuriates in 
deliberate blasphemy, and throws aside all the restraints 
of feeling and of decency.’ In his comments on the birth 
of Christ, he indulges in a licentiousness of language, 
that even on any other subject would be unsusceptible 
of apology,and expresses his thoughts on the Conception, 
in terms which I shail not defile your pages by record- 
ing. His jests about a lusty young man; his transfor- 
mation of the angel Gabriel into a gallant; and his en- 
deavours to account for the flight of Jeseph into Egypt, 
are master-pieces of vulgar and witless blasphemy. 

“« The first miracle of Jesus at Cana (says the author) 
was performed in presence of a great number of wit- 
nesses already ha/f drunk; but the text does not inform 
us whether they were equally astonished, the following 
day, when the fumes of the wine were dissipated. Per 
haps indeed this miracle was witnessed by the steward 
alone, with whom it is not impossible Jesus had secret 
intelligence. The incredulous, less easily persuaded 
than the poor half-intoxicated villagers, do not observe 
in the transformation of water into wine, a motive for 
being convinced of the divine power of Jesus. They 
remark that in the operation he employed water to make 
his wine, a circumstance which may give room to sus- 
pect that he made only a composition, of which he 
like many others might have the secret. There was in 
fact no more power necessary to create wine and to fill the 
pitchers, without putting water into them, than to make 
an actual transformation of water into wine. At least 
by acting in this manner he would have removed the 
suspicion of having made only a mixture.” 
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In this manner almost every fact, and every doctrine 
that has been recorded or delivered in the New ‘Testament, 
is made the subject of the most wanton ridicule: the 
writer forgets that though religion may be a jest with him, 
it is a subject of serious moment to the ‘rest of the world. 
If his opinions, therefore, chance to be right, the manner 
in whic he ‘nas chosen to express them, indicates: an 
equal destitution of modesty and feeling; and if he be 
wrong where és his hope, or how sliall he escape the justice 
of the avenger ? : 
| When Mr. Eaton in the fulness of revenge committed 
this production to the world, he had forgot the former 
clemency of his sovereign, and his duty towards that 
community which he was enabled to revisit through the 
personal kindness of the king of iMngiand towards one of 
the humblest and most undeserving of his subjects. Ifl 
am not misinformed, Mr. Katon, in consequence of some 
relationship to his majesty’s nurse, occasionally experi- 
enced the kindness and condescension of the sovereign, 
and obtained from his indulgent monarch, a pardon 
which enabled him to return from voluntary banishment. 

If the policy of prosecuting the authors and publishers 
of infidé! writings be once admitted, the exercise of that 
power ought at least to be guided by discretion. It might 
be expected that the Attorney-general would reserve his 
terrors for important occasions, and suffer the inoflensive 
ephemera of the day to glide unnoticed to oblivion. In the 
present instance by punishing Mr. Eaton for a harmless 
publication, he has disabled himself from visiting with 
deserved severity a production not less dangerous in 
itself than infainous on account of the spirit that it dis- 
plays.* Yours, truly, 

Orchard Street. J.L. Burver. 


_——, ._ 
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* T have some reason to believe that this work is the pro- 
duction of a tate editor of the Statesman. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 





{The following letter pourtrays in such feeling language, the 
distressed situation of one branch of the manufacturing in- 
terests of this country ; that we comply with the wishes of 
the FAIR WRITER in giving it an early insertion, while at the 
same time we most sincerely condole with her, and lament 
that she should be compulsorily exiled from the soil which 
gave her birth—but we may truly say with GoLDsMITH, 


‘«* [ll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.’’| 


Staffordshire Potteries, November 28th. 
Mr. Eptror, 





* 


I rrusr that you will excuse the liberty I take in 
addressing. myself to you, upon a subject which so 
immediately concerns myself and family. But, Sir, when 
you find that my unfortunate situation is not an insulated 
one—that thousands are pining in consequence of the 
defaication of trade, and the rise of war; justice to the 
cause of the injured will plead in excuse for me, and 
probably induce you to insert this letter. 

My husband is a partner in one of the largest manufacto- 
ries, where on our marriage, he was principally engaged in 
conducting the concerns—possessed a very good pro- 
perty, and I conceived that my prospects in life were 
good—tie war too fatally, alas! convinced me how very 
fallacious are appearances—how destructive to commerce 
is the sword! Exports were excluded—our trade was in 
a great measure ruined, when, to complete the sum of our 
unhappiness, came the orpEXs IN COUNCIL. 

My husband’s partners unwilling to turn adrift a vast 
number of workmen employed them, and to obtain a 
market for the goods, sought the home consumption; but 
that resource was delusive: accounts were opened with 
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30 Marquis of Stafford. 


different warehouses to a large amount—but remittances 
failed, and the enormous debts which have accrued, has 
determined the partners to stop the concern! 

In this situation of things, the superior skill of my 
husband in the knowledge of the art of manufacturing 
the various articles made in the Potteries, has induced 
some of the leading persons in America to make him 
the most advantageous offers—this was communicated 
to most of the workmen, who determined, should he 
accept the offers (and very liberal ones they are, I 
assure you, Sir,) to accompany him. ‘They represent to 
him (for he is tardy in accepting) the foliy of sacrificing 
to a ridiculous point of honour, his ‘own interest, when 
the country for which he feels so much, has no longer 
bread for him nor his family—they tell him that by 
quitting his country to find subsistence, he only will 
follow the advice of that great statesman, and friend to 
the repose of Europe, Mr. Canning, who gave at the 
dinner at Manchester, when he was on his experimental 
tour, the following toast: 


** The land we live in, and those who don’t like it, let them 
leave it,” 


Now, Sir, with respect to the latter part of this truly 
patriotic sentiment, I have to mention to you that the 
workhouses are full to an overflow, that the only subsis- 
tence which THOUSANDs in our quarter can procure is a 
portion of soup delivered once a day, and to obtain which 
numbers travel miles. 

It is true that individual charity has been pushed to 
itsextent. Among the opulent and great landlords in 
looking for assistance, but little success has been met 
with. ‘The Marquis of Stafford gave a gratuity of twenty 
pounds for the relief of the suffering and starving manu- 
facturers in the Potteries, but then how could the good 
Marquis do more,considering that the rental of his estates 
in the neighbourhood does not produce him much more 
than QNE THOUSAND PounpDs per day, and that he is at 
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Suicide. 31 


this moment treating, with the most extravagant profu 
sion, the nobility of France; 1 mean, Sir, those of the 
Bourbon school, the heads of which school you may, Sir, 
recollect were the declared enemies, formerly, to England? 
The manufacturers talk loudly of these visitors, and thou- 
sands of them are daily viewing the sports going forward. 
in the Marquis’s lawns. But bread and work they cannot 
get—hunger and inactivity they are compelled to cherish ! 
I understand that His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent regularly reads the Scou rae—the reason, therefore, 
that I troubled you with this letter is, that it may meet 
his eye—that he may take such steps as shall secure the 
country against the total deprivation of its trade. Com- 
merce and the revenue link closely together, and though 
I shall very soon bid an eternal adieu to England, I can- 
not avoid feeling an anxious pang for the ‘welfare of my 

country, 
ANNE. 








+o 


SUICIDE. 





Some time ago, in one of our conquered colonies, in 
which its original laws—the Dutch, have been permitted 
to remain in force, and to be administered by native 
magistrates, a British artist, driven to desperation by the 
refusal, or delay of justice from this foreign tribunal, for 
a grievous wrong, which he had sustained from a Dutch- 
man, shot himse/f! The unfortunate man left a written 
declaration that he had been goaded to the rash act by 
the injuries he had received, and by the evident partia- 
lity of the fiscal, who refused him redress! 

This magistrate, inceused at so pointed an accusation, 
would not allow Christian burial to the unfortunate ar- 
tist; but ordered his remains to be interred in the sea 
sand, at low-water mark, with every possible indignity, 
and a stake to be driven through his body as a suicides 
An account has recently reached this country of the 
death of this crue] and unjust magistrate ;—in whose fate 
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32 Anepituph. 


the hand of retributive justice is so visibly marked, that 
there cau be neither presumption, nor want of charity, in 
pointing it out to general recognition. In perfect health, 
in entire possession of all his faculties, and with full de- 
liberation, he shot himself! He has not indeed been bu- 
ried, as he deserved, with the burial of a dog; but one 
of the English inhabitants, to whom the magistrate’s 
cruelty, injustice, and arbitrary tyrannical conduct, had 
rendered him generally odious, wrote and circulated the 
annexed Epitaph, which, however severe it may be 
thought, does actually fall short of this suicide’s real de- 
servings, at the hands of the British population! “ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum,” would be a maxim of mistaken 
lenity, if allowed to operate, to the suppression of this 
just tribute! 
EPITAPH. 

Here lies in death,—thro’ life who always lied; 

A base amalgam of deceit and pride,— 

A wily African of monstrous shape, 

The mighty Quinbus Flestrian of the C—e! 

Rogue paramount—ten thousand rogues among, 

He rose, and shone, like Phosphorus, from dung ! 

The wolfand fox their attributes combined, 

To form the odious features of his mind; 

Where kennell’d deep by fear, by shame unawed, 

Lurk’d cruelty, rapacity, and fraud, 

Hypocrisy, servility, and lust ; 

A petty tyrant, and a Judge unjust, 

Partial and stern! In every cause he tried, 

He judged like Pilate, and like Pilate died ? 

Urged to despair by crimes, precluding hope, 

He chose a bullet,—toevade a rope! 

Consistent knave ! his life in cheating passed, 

He shot himself,—to cheat the law at last ! 

Acme of crimes,—self-murder crown’d the whole, 

And gave to worms his corpse,—to fiends his soul ! 

AgtYS. 
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ON A LATE EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE, 





Lorp Ellenborough has long been distinguished above 
the other luminaries of the law, by the decision of his 
manner and the vehemence of his language. Forgetting 
that to guide rather than direct, to counsel rather than to 
persuade or intimidate, are the first duties of his exalted 
situation, he too frequently displays the warmth ofthe 
pleader, and indulges in asperities more becoming the 
interested party than the judge. ‘lo the ambition of 
being admired as an oracle, he unites a rooted and ardent 
attachment toa particular orderof opinions, on which he 
descants with all the violence of the parliamentary ore- 
tor, and all the decision of a privileged arbiter of the 
lives and properties of the community, while juries for- 
get their duty in admiring the fervor of his eloquence, 
and guide their sentence by a timid subservience to his 
dictates. 

It is not our intention to ascribe the peculiarities of 
his lordship’s judicial deportment to any principle or 
feeling inconsistent with the purest motives of justice or 
of duty. The sentiments that he warmly feels, he warmly 
expresses ; and his long retention of a dignity which ele- 
vates him above the animadversion or opposition of his 
professional friends or rivals, has had a powerful but 
gradual tendency to flatter into expansion his latent 
feelings of conscious superiority, his proneness to dicti- 
tion, and his impatience of dispute orcontradiction. His 
errors as a judge, are to be ascribed to his peculiarities 
of temper, increased and exasperated by indulgence, 
and not to the destitution of amiable feelings, or just 
and honorable principles. As a_ political character, in- 
deed, his retention of a place in the cabinet, notwith- 
standing the repeated expression of popular indignation, 
excited in the bosoms of his friends some unpleasant 
suspicions of his wisdom and his honesty ; and the late 
VOL. VY. F 
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$4 John and Leigh Hunt. 


discussions respecting the fees of the marshal of the 
Bench may have taught the public, as they have taught 
his lordship, that no character is invulnerable: but 
compared with the Ardens and the Castlereaghs, Lord: 
Ellenborough is a wise and disinterested personage; and 
whenthe projector of the Walcheren expedition shail have 
been punished for its failure, or the brother of Mr. Per- 
ceval shall resign his sinecure, the political foibles of 
Lord Ellenborough may become the prominent objects 
of public indignation. 

The speech of bis lordship on the trial of Messrs. Jolin 
and Leigh Hunt, preseats us with an eminent instance 
of those peculiarities that we have remarked in his 
lordship’s judicial character. It is in truth the speech 
of an advocate, deeply interested in the cause that he 
has undertaken to support, enforcing his opinions with 
all the energy of which he is susceptibie, and dismissing 
from his view the most distant aliusion to.the reasonings 
by whiclr his favorite positions might be opposed or 
refuted. In his judicial capacity he assumes the lan- 
guage ofa prosecutor, and while he descants with exu- 
berant warmth on the iniquity of the defendants, the 
pleas of their advocate are only noticed in terms of 
pointed and passionate reprehension. 

There is one tribunal, however, to which even judges 
themselves are amenable, and over which the dictatorial 
port and the majestic wig display no terrors : to the 
tribunal of public opinion must every individual submit, 
so long as the liberty of the press shall escape the en- 
croachments of law ; and when the comments of the En- 
glish people, on the conduct and character of their 
magistrates is forbidden, ample vengeance for the inter- 
diction will be taken by posterity. 

It is before this tribunal, of which the authority has 
been acknowledged by men, before whom even Lord 
Ellenborough might vainly contend for the palm of 
wisdom or of virtue, that we wish the merits of his 

lordship’s speech to be candidly examined. Impressed 
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Liberty of the press. 35 


as we are, With the conviction, that the principles it 
contains are hostile to every description of civil and 
religious liberty, inconsistent with the spirit and the 
practice of the English constitution, and according only 
with the feelings and the views of the advocates of poli- 
tical tyranny and religious persecution, we should ill 
discharge our-duty to our readers, were we to be restrain- 
ed from the strenuous fulfilment of its obligations, by any 
apprehension of offending a powerful and dangerous 
enemy. If indeed to discuss with freedom the recorded 
opinions of a judge, be to assault his personal character, 
and an assault on personal character be in every instance 
a libel, farewell to the liberties of Englishmen! A future 
Jefferies may arise to pervert the laws to the purposes 
of revenge and murder ; and who shall dare to accuse him 
of injustice or cruelty ? 

His lordship commences his declamation, by an 
enumeration of the dangers that arise from the prevalence 
of libels ; but as he has forgotten to remind the jurors of 
the greater dangers to which we are subjected by re- 
stricting the liberty of the press, and punishing truth 
with more severity than falsehood ; we take the liberty of 
Stating the evils that are to be apprehended from the 
general admission of his lordship’s doctrines. Let it 
once be granted that no depravity, however obtrusive 
or enormous, is the legitimate object of literary castiga- 
tion; that vice may run its career of shameless iniquity, 
in triumph and in security, so Jong as it evades the de- 
nunciations of the law; and that the open expression of 
popular discontent is liable, under every provocation, to 
be visited with the severest inflictions of legal vengeance: 
Mall this be once admitted in theory, and estabiished in 
practice, the liberty of Englishmen is but the shadow 
ofa name: the freedom of the press implies only the 
privilege of writing with the fear of the Attorney 
General before our eyes; and the rights of political discuss 
sion extend no further than is consistent withthe views 
of the court, or the minister. We lament the degraded: 
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36. Follies of the great. 


state of the continental press; but if personal censure, 


or personal ridicule, subject its author to the pun‘sh- 


ment of libel, in what respect are the authors and poli- 
ticians of the continent, more restrained or degraded, 
than those of England? Almostevery subject of mo- 
ment involves the personal character of an exalted 
individual : the rebellion in Ireland cannot become the 
subject of observation, without some allusion to a Camden 
or a Castlereagh, and the history of the Whig adminis- 
tration may possibly include some unpleasing comments 
on Lord Ellenborough : the liberty of abstract discussion, 
is all therefore, that according to his lordship’s opinion, 
can be safely allowed to the people of England ; but this 
liberty, the privilege of vague and general speculation, is 
equally permitted by the most despotic of the continental 
governments; and the office of a licencer, who prevents 
the publication of obnoxious works, is surely less cruel 
and ungracious than that of an Attorney General, who of 
his own mere motion may subject the most loyal and 
harmless writer to expence, and from whom the un- 
conscious /ibe//er frequently receives the first intimation 
of his error. 

But if Lord Ellenborough does not mean that to lash the 
follies of the great,as far as those follies are connected 
with political questions, or influence the safety and happi- 
ness of the realm is worthy of punishment; if he dces not 
mean that a libel on the most atrocious miscreant, isequally 
criminal with a malignant attack on the man of virtue; 
then he must be understood to insinuate that there is a 
manner of speaking the truth, by which the vengeance 
of the law may be evaded; a mode of palliation or dis- 
guise, that exempts the Jibeller from the penalties of 
crime; and enables him to speak with the bitterest as- 
perity oj the possessors of political and hereditary honors, 
without alarming the sensibility of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, or exciting the displeasure of the bench. The indi- 
vidual, for instance, who would be punished with severity, 
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Dangerous publications, ST 


may boldly charge him with forgetfulness of his promises; 
and he who beneath the appellation ofa fool, would find 
redress. in the courts of law, may have no appeal against 
the satirist, who derides him as a harmless and inoffen- 
sive character. By visiting therefore, the open and 
manly expression of British sentiment with the utmost 
severity of punishment, the “ luminaries of the law” 
give birth to all the varieties of insidious sophistry: they 
compel the political writers of the age, to substitute the 
bowl for the dagger; and sentiments from which in 
their naked expression the minds of the young and the 
loyal, would have shrunk with abhorrence, are imbibed 
without suspicion in the disguise of amusing fiction, or 
unimpassioned philosophy. Instead, therefore, of hazard- 
ing his personal safety, by asserting in language that 
would shock the loyal,and deter the young, the kingly go- 
vernment is destructive of national happiness, the disciple 
of Condorcet instils into the mind of his unsuspecting 
reader, the most dangerous principles of political insubor- 
dination; the same malignant influence extends to 
every topic, and every department of literature; and 
while the bold and tangible Paine is visited with fine or 
banishment, the artful, wary, and insidious Gibbon 
pursues his slow but inevitable triumph over the under- 
standings of the simple and the ignorant. 

With respect, indeed, to the publication of dangerous 
epinions on speculative subjects, it may be plausibly 
urged that there is no alternative between the prompt 
aud immediate punishment of their authors or pub- 
lishers, and an unlimited toleration of licentiousness. 
Butin the case of personal satire, if any apology can be 
found for the ministers of justice, no other sentiments 
can be excited than surprize and abhorrence at the cru- 
elty and impolicy of the law. In questions of personal 
libel the truth can always be determined, and by the 
truth or falsehood of his charges should the innocence or 
theguilt of an author be decided. The privileges of virtue 
should no longer be possessed by the drunkard or the 
adulterer, nor the warmth of honest indignation be visited 















































36. Fustifications of libel. 


with the punishment that is due to unprincipled malig- 
nity, i 
His lordship laments, in *‘ good sel terms,” the woeful 
condition of public men, “ condemned to vindicate them- 
selves against anonymous libels, arising perhaps, from 
some imagination, or coined from the overflowing 
mind of slander;” but his lordship forgets that the very 
question which ought to be before’ the court is, whether 
they be the creation of ingenious malice? “ If such (he 
continues). were to be the case, and we were compelled 
to resign the protection of the law for the exculpation of 
their character; what man, who has any sensibility in 
his nature, will accept office or rank in the country?” 
To this we would reply, let the truth ofa libel be its jus- 
tification, and the consciously profligate will alone de- 
cline the possession of office The indiyiduals whose 
characters are susceptible of legal protection, will become, 
according to his lordship’s reasoning, the sole possessors 
of the courtly and ministerial offices, and a H 
willno longer insult the public, or contaminate the pa- 
Jace of his sovereign. ‘* Gentlemen, (he proceeds) the 
performance of many of our duties, and the most impor- 
tant of them, depends upon the opinion we entertain of 
the person who is the object of them: many of the most 
important duties centre in obedience to the person 
on whom the sovereign authority in the government 
is for the time cast’—and therefore a libel on a prince or 
a chief magistrate, whatever may be the truth of the 
accusations it contains, is deserving of exemplary punish- 
ment, Inother words, whatever has a tendency to wea- 
ken the popular.attachment to the government, whether 
it be true or false, whether it relate to the private or 
public conduct of the monarch and his ministers, whether 
it, be directed against an Antoninus ora Caligula, against 
a Lewis or a Robespierre, against a George tlie Third or 
a Napoleon, is in the highest degree offensive to the 
higher powers, and therefore deeply criminal. It is the 
duty of the people of England to refrain from any assers 
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Lord Ellenborough’s manners, ‘39 


tion or opinion that may be unpleasant or inconvenient to 
their rulers; and he who disputes the truth of this position, 
must be tortured into conviction. within the walls of 
Newgate. 

It would be easy to deduce from the-arguments: of 
Lord Ellenborough the paradoxical conclusion, that to 
record in the page of history the vices or the follies of 
the ancestors of a noble family, would subject its author 
to the punishment of libel, and to prove from a cursory 
review of English literature, that to animadvert on the 
private and public conduct of dur princes and our minis- 
ters has been the invariable practice and privilege of 
the British Press ; but we have already exceeded the li- 
mits of periodical discussion; and must postpone the 
remainder of our strictures till a future opportunity. 
They shall certainly appear before our nobles have been 
chastised into repentance, or the intemperance of Ellen. 
borough has been subdued by the force of truth. 








NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION OF 
TOM THUMB, 


Or the Political, Literary, Agricultural, and Commercial 
NOTTINGHAM GAZETTE. 





Mr. Eptror, 


Sirrina half asleep the other day in my room, after 
dinner, who should bolt in upon me with his usual 
freedom, but my old friend, Tom Sugarstick. Tomis: as 
innocent, hearty, agreeablea fellow as any in England; 
when laboring under an election mania, or on the worse 
day of his political ague, then, to be sure,he opens rather 
too widely the door of his upper rooms, considering the 
scantiness of their furniture. What have we here? cries 
he, snatching up a paper which lay on the table—that 
cursed Review, how often have breprobated your conduct 
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40 A scene. 


in harbouring such detestable articles? But here, Sir— 
here, taking out of his pocket what appeared to bea let- 
ter, here’s what will effectually dumbfound that doughty 
oracle—here’s language--liere’s argument—here’s disin- 
terestedness—liere’s loy-valty—energy—point—tire—Pry- 
thee, Tom, says I, yawning, if thou really art an inhabitant 
of this world—speak like one—and at once inform me 
whose political tinder-box thou hast becn filcbing from— 
what hast thou got? Look, man—this is a swecper to all 
their schemes—see—* Prospectus of the Nottingham 
Gazetie’—Indeed, says I, who is the publisher? ‘Tup— 
Tup—to be sure; but read—read, it warms—it exhila- 
rates—it invigorates as it goes—well then, to oblige you, 
here’s at it. ‘* In requesting the attention of the public 
toa new weekly paper, we feel ourselves” —ae—Tom— 
pray whom do you call we?--why we—you know—vwe is to 
be understood, that is, we is to be taken—in the sense 
of ;-- we—does not here, exactly mean us—for we is to be 
had in the light of -—/} c—we—we—botheration to we—I 
don’t know what we means—but you will find it there 
over and over—but, ‘Tom, this we—must certainly mean 
somebody or other—dost thou know who is to dade 
this rickety bantlingfor a few weeks--hast any idea who is 
to support it ?>—oh, as to support—plenty of the most able 
—the most distinguished—the most enlightened support— 
all the heads of the county mean to support it. Aye 
indeed, replied I—all the heeds of the county—all the 
whigs—all the brains of the superlatively sapient county 
of Nottingham, with the renowned village of Gothem to 
boot >—I must e’en then read a little further. ‘* Pro- 
fessions of public principles, we are sensible, have been 
so frequently employed to disguise schemes of private 


interest, that we should disdain to make them, were we 
not couscious of our sincerity” —Therc—there’s for you— 
says ‘Tom—rubbing his pretty delicate hands—there’s a 
sentiment—why prithee Tom—what mighty matter is 
there in that’—it is but, at the best, saying—we are not 
just at present arrived at that deplorable proficiency e 
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fying, that we cannot perceive when we do by accident 
utter truth-—« we have seen with deep regret—vwe have 
seen every expedient—we are convinced—we now venture 
to aflirm—the mischiefs which we deplore—we flatter our- 
selves—we shall therefore omit no opportunity of cons 
tradicting—we profess ourselves sincerely and unalterably 
attached—we cannot contemplate without detestatiou 
those insidious and destructive theories, which are cal- 
culated only to render men dissatisfied with the actual 
good, which they possess; and to engage them tn the 
pursuit of delusive unattainable perfection”—hum—hum 
—men dissatisfied with the actual good, which they possess— 
what kind of men are they, pray >—You don’t take that 
right, says ‘tom—it means the actual good which we sy 
they possess—Oh! I beg pardon—well then, dedusive pers 
fection—unattainable perfection—what say you to that, 
Mr. Elucidator ?—lIn spite of all the heads, and all the whige, 
and all the brains, there never has been yet, nor ever will 
be either delusive or atlainable perfection; but 1 presume 
this isa specimen of the style to be expected in the 
contingent quota of the renowned parish of Gothani—one 
moment longer—iwe—we—we—we—'There are in this* 
luminous precursor, if I have not miscounted, sixty-live 
lines, in which sixty-five Hnes are introduced forty-four 
we’s, besides a proportionate number of us’s and ourselves! 
Thou mightst not well know what we meant! Buttriend, 
this paper-war—w hoop will never take with the people— 
Never take !—retorted he with unusuai animation—never 
take—Sir, you do not know what you're saying—never 
take truly—you don’t, Sir, consider éhe heads—I say, Sir, 
you don’t consider the heads, (with a most triumphant 
and expressive glance) —W hy—what the devil, says |, this 
is not to be a new edition of—bolding up my thumb— 
weli, well then, L iust trecty tel! vou tuat in spite of all 
the f, J, I’s, we—we—we's oi ali th. heads, and all the whigs, 
and all the braius, tive seli-saine reflection will be a plicas 


* And baptize their little darling, by the name of Lom Th 
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42 Theulrical characters. 


ble in a very few months to Tommy Tuumn, though by 
far too great a compliment, that was used by Paine, 
upon tantararara, Burke’s celebrated philippic, “ as it 


rose like a rocket, so it fell like the stick.” 


Nottingham, Dec. 12th, 1812. PINCHER, 
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THE TWO COMIC PERFORMERS. 





A CONTRAST. 


Postic men are the objects of our most particular 
notice—-their virtues call forth our deserved and honest 
praise—their vices will constantly come under our lash, 
until, ifit be possible to bring them toa sense of shame, 
they turn from the error of their way, and fall into the 
delightful path of rectitude and of honour. 

In whatever light we view their crimes and their 
etrors, those crimes and errors are alike fit subjects for 
the movements of our pen. Domestic and filial affection 
in private men are the criteria of their public good 
conduct—the precursors of their enrolment in the re- 
cords of fame and of honour. One step from the direct 
route which leads to the temple of virtue, is the sure 
and certain faux pas of licentious freedom, and the falling 
off from the height of honour in general the invariable 
pledge of a continuance in vicious inclinations and vicious 
habits. 

Public vices are a most detestable object for society 
to contemplate—example often induces similar habits in 
every stage of life. At the theatre, where moral recti- 
tude, filial affection, and traits of honorable conduct, 
should be shewn, the audience expect to find in the 
exhibitor, when enquiry prompts to trace the pri- 
vate conduct of the individual performer who presents 
himself for approbation or contempt, something at 
least commensurate with that morality which he is en- 
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deavouring by his public action to induce, and. which, 
by giving the text of his author pure and unsullied, he is 
so anxious to depict and to pourtray. 

With these few observations we shall present to the 
notice of the public two performers, comedians, of some 
celebrity as public men, but in their private capacity of 
different complexions and characters. In the one will be 
found native humanity, generosity, and regard for filial 
affection, which, while it does honour to the head, and 
to the heart of its possessor, must when known in addi- 
tion to his public merit, stamp him as one of the few 
estimable beings to be found on the stage. 

Theother is a man possessing some portion of comic 
ability, possessing also the patronage and applause of the 
public inan eminent degree, who is nevertheless devoid of 
humanity, alien to the impulses of generosity, and deaf 
to the throbbings and galls of filial obedience. Nature 
has to be sure marked on his features in such strong and 
indelible characters, the vacuity of his heart, that to an 
indifferent judge, little skilled in those principles which 
Lavater has inculcated as the guide to arrive at the qua- 
lities of human kind, he appears the very man whom our 
present anecdotes will most assuredly point out. 

Who is there among this vast assemblage of human 
kind who recollects the ties of relative feeling—who 
turns with pleasure to the days of his boyhood, when 
the hand of his parent was stretched forth to nurture his 
growing mind to form and fashion it into shape, and 
to give to it that polished and god-like countenance 
which should when in life, secure to its possessor the 
admiration. and applause of all good men, who does 
not feel to that parental hand he is indebted—who 
does not say to himself, when such a parent in the 
hour of old age (whether through misconduct in the 
parent or misfortunes unseen and of course unsuspected) 
is bowed down to the earth, “ This is my father. Alas! 
alas ! my father ; thou didst cherish me in the hour of my 
infancy. It was thou who didst make me whatlam! 
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but even thou—thou, my father, while I am indulging in 
the comforts and Juxuries of life, thou art PERISHING FOR 
want. Oh! come, my father !—come tothe dwelling 
of thy son! receive all the assistance thy son can afford 
thee. Let me make the evening of thy age comfortable 
and serene—Let me pay the debt of filial gratitude, and 
oh! my father, when the hour of death shall arrive, 
though to lose thee would be dreadful; yet the sweet, 
consolation of having rendered thy latter days less severe 
than they would have been without me, will be a remu- 
neration which all that life can present to my accept- 
ance, could not purchase ?” 

Lamentable error of the human heart! This is 
not the language which we have to record. Would to 
God it were our most pleasing task—Degeneracy in the 
instance of one of these performers—want of filial affec- 
tion—debasement of the human character, are sad truths 
which for the present must precede those ebullitions of 
honest praise which shall grace and accompany the head 
of the other performer. 

Perhaps it may be true that the introduction of grimace 
and buffoonery has superseded the necessity for morality 
and virtue on the stage. Public taste, report says, is 
vitiated. Indeed! public taste may be vitiated—But 
what shall we say of that man who in the hour of distress 
and need turns adeaf ear to the earnest intreaties of his 
father for a morsel of bread, and excuses himself by saying 
that he HAS Nor rue means!!! Whatshall we say of 
that man who receives in conjunction with his wife, also 
a favourite vocal performer, from the managers of the 
London theatres the enormous salary of TWENTY-FIVE 
POUNDS PEK WEEK? Might we not say to such a man, 
“ Go learn, ruminate, and digest upon those words of the 
admirable master of the human mind—SHakKESPEARE, 
* Oh that this too—too solid flesh would melt— 
thaw and resolve itself into a dew—or that the Everlast- 
ing had not fixed hiscanon against sELF-MURTHER, &c.” 

But the divine workings of the great master have of 
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late years given way to absurdity and trash ; to the pro- 
ductions of men who write for emolument more than 
fame. Were it otherwise such characters as 
would not disgust the serious and thinking mind, 
** Men should bewhat they seem, not what they are.” 

The performer then whose fall from the pedestal of 
virtue we now record, is a most lamentable instance of 
theerror of vile writing. ‘To his personification of the 
heroes of modern farces, may in some measure perhaps be 
attributed his crime—a crime which in modern times 
we are afraid is not without its parallel. 

The father of this person from misfortunes fell into 
decay—the means of subsistence were denied to him, and 
in the moment of the pressure of hunger he applied to 
this retailer of flimsy scraps of modern genius—this 
buffoon! but also this public favourite onthe stage. ‘To 
his pleadings for relief—the son replied, “ why how can 
you think ofapplying to me? I can scarcely live myself 
—I have a wife to support—you must not think of asking 
for assistance from me.” In vain he tried the flinty 
heart of this obdurate son. In vain he begged for the loan 
of an old great coat to cover his feeble limbs from the 
inclement attacks of a hard winter—a deaf ear was still 
turned to his appeals, and he was driven from his son's 
door. The state of the aged parent becoming known to 
some worthy persons at the east end of the town, they 
procured for him a situation as a labourer in one of the 
docks in their neighbourhood, where on each Saturday 
he receives the humble stipend of éen shillings and siz- 
pence for his week’s labour! while his unnatural son 
lives luxuriously—drinks his wine—laughs at the credu- 
lity of the public—and forsakes the aged form which laid 
the foundation for his preseut elevated station in society. 

Turn we with disgust from such an object, and while 
our heart bleeds with compassion, for the sufferings of 
the parent, let us mark with sentiments of pleasure, and 
hail with words of joy and delight, the contrasted conduct 
of another comic performer, on the same stage also, a 
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married man, and like the other, the futher of a fumily— 
but with a salary to support that family of little more 
than one third of the receipts of the first person. This 
man, to whom the name of man properly belongs, is 
in his profession, a man of celebrity, an excellent come- 
dian, possessing, as the tale will shew, an excellent—a 
good heart! He too, has parents—a father and mother, 
whom the hand of misfortune has visited in some de- 
gree—but he says, “what! Aremy parents in want, and 
shall [ not assist them ?>—Oh, no! Never let it be said that 
in the evening of life, they required comforts, and I alone 
shared those comiorts—Oh, my parents! when I was 
young, and unable to provide for myself—ye provided for 
me; ye gave me the means of procuring bread, and now 
shall not your son share his bread with ye? Come, my 
parents, live and be happy!” With these expressions on 
his hips, with affection in his heart, he settled his aged 
parents a short distance in the country, allowed, and 
allows ‘them ONE THIRD OF HIS SALARY, for their 
Maintenance; and once a fortnight or oftener, should the 
duties of his profession admit of his absence, takes his 
place in the stage coach, to visit and to enjoy their 
company. Need it be said, with what delight they hang 
upon this dutiful, this affectionate son—with what plea- 
sure they sound forth his virtues—need it be said how 
greatly he is remunerated—he finds his remuneration in 
the self-applauding couscience— he recollects the com- 
mandment, : 

“« Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land whigh the Lord thy God hath giveth 
thee !” 

We may visit the theatre, and though we applaud, or 
condemn the actor, or the author---we shall most assuredly 
find more real pleasure in the humorous essays of Shake- 
speare’s Old Chamberlain Potonivs, than in any of the 
modern witling’s productions, even though the character 
we might be condemnéd to witness, were APOLL® 
Beiv1! 
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Mr. SOANE’S PROJECTION anv Mr. KINNAIRD. 





Te proceedings on Mr. Soane’s supposed violation of 
the building act, have excited so considerable a share of 
the public attention, that as public journalists, professing 
to inform our readers on the most interesting topics of 
the day, we feel it our duty to explain the origin and 
progress of these singular transactions. To the public at 
large, the question they involve is of the most general 
importance; and to the man of virtue, who loves to wit- 
ness the triumph of truth and justice over the persecu- 
tions of envy, or the more venial errors of architectural 
dabblers in the law, the result of the contest will afford 
unmingled gratification. 

Many years have elapsed, since Mr. Kinnaird, jun. 
the son of the magistrate, and surveyor of the district of 
Lincolia’s Inn Fields, was elected to his present office. 
He was at that time extremely young, and inspired by 
the boyish enthusiasm of his tender age, he resolved 10 
signalize his entrance on official duty, by some act that 
should excite the admiration of his friends, command 
the astonishment of his enemies, and “ show the old 
dons how business ought to be” performed. Mr. 
Pearce, a gentleman residing on the west side of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, had just erected -beneath the superin- 
tendance of Mr, Walker, himself a district surveyor of 
long experience, and therefore well acquainted with the 
meaning and application of the act,-a projection occu- 
pying a considerable space in the front of his house but 
within his own freehold. Despising the experience how- 
ever of the architect, and presuming on the infalibility 
of his own interpretation of the law, Mr. Kinnaird imme- 
diately laid an information before two magistrates, which 
was dismissed ; and the decision on that occasion seems 
not only to have satisfied the public in general, but for 
some time Mr. Kinnaird himself, that the act refers only 
to projections beyond the freehold of the offending indi- 
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43 Conduct of the district surveyor. 


vidual. Impressed to all appearance with this opinion, 
Mr. Kinnaird beheld withouc interference the erection 
of the portico at Surgeon’s Hall; unwilling, it might be 
presumed, to forsake the elegant pursuits and dignified 
duties imposed upon bim by the commissioners of enquiry 
ito the frauds of the barrack department, to engage in 
profitiess and illegal struggles for the rights or the con- 
venience of the inhabitants of his district; and he might 
have continued to enjoy in undisturbed serenity the 
society of tell-tale accomplices and the luxuries of gin 
and purl, had not the commencement of a projection by 
Mr. Soane awakened all his dormant intrepidity, and 
aroused him, like a giant refreshed, to vindicate the inte- 
grity of insulted justice against this “ unheard of and 
criminal aggression.” Aiter having tried the question, 
therefore, and being defeated, and after guiding his con- 
duct with respect to the projection at Surgeon’s Hall, 
apparently, by this decision; neither warned by de- 
feat, nor ashamed of inconsistency, he visits Mr, Soane 
with all the terrors of a Bow-street information, and all 
the persecutions ofa literary warfare. 

It is notfor us to decide upon the motives that excited 
Mr. Kinnaird on this occasion, in particular, to the en- 
ihusiastic exercise of his imagined duties. For seven 
jong years he had slept on his post, undisturbed by the 
offences of Mr. , or by the less venial encroachments 
of the worshipful company of surgeons. It is not till Mr. 
Soane presumes to exercise the privileges granted to his 
neighbours, that he rises up inall the majesty of survey- 
orship, and’ resolves to struggle for the rights of the dis- 
trict, and the prompt and effectual execution of the law. 
From. a passive spectator of the supposed offences of a 
body corporate, existing only by the tenure of their char- 
ter, and fully able to sustain without inconvenience to 
its members, the expence and the labour of a legal con- 
test, he is suddenly transformed into one of the most 
active and bustling champions of the public privilege 
and convenience ; pursuing a private individual through 
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Mr. Kinnaird’s magnanimity. 49 


all the labyrinths of law, for the commission of an act 
which, in a public body, he had regarded with compla- 
cent inactivity. 





rent eccentricity of conduct, that, if its justice be ad- 
mitted, does equal credit to his prudence and seusibility. 
We have good reason for remembering, that when Mr. 
Kinnaird was articled to Mr. ——, a clause was in- Fr 
serted in the agreement by which if Mr. Hele, the district i] 
surveyor, should die before the regular expiration of his | 
servitude, the agreement was to be celivered up, that he , 
might be enabled to contend for the vacant situation. In | 
about two years the event that had thus been provided ‘| 
against, actually occurred, and Mr. Kinnaird was elected tf 
to the surveyorship of the district. He was at this time 
only nineteen years old, and inexperienced in_ his pro- 
fession as young in years and deportment. Mr. Soane 
very properly objected to the commission of an important 
trust to so young an individual; and in all probability 
exerted some degree of personal influence to prevent his % 
election. Mr. Kinnaird, no doubt, has cherished in his 
bosom, the remembrance of Mr. Soane’s observations on 
his inadequacy to his present situation; with a maguani- 
mity worthy of himself, he was redolved to convince him 
that he was not wanting at least in the important requi- 
site of vigilance. But to have interfered with the erections 
of the company of surgeons would not have served his 
purpose; Mr. Soane might not have witnessed his exer 
tions, or might not have chosen to acknowledge them, 
But a degai contest with Mr. Soane himself about his own 
house, must afford to that gentleman tangible, irresistible, 
and undeniableevidence of his alertness and sagacity ; and 
Mr. K.’s accuser has been tatight to feel and to confess 
in his own person the presence of those qualities in the 
district surveyor, of which he had before disputed the 
existence. 

The act itself, in the opinion even of Lord Ellen- 
borough, does little credit to the individual who framed 
VOL. ¥. ui 
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50 The building act. 





it, or to the legislature by which it was passed; and the 
subjoined extract which relates to the question before us, 
is remarkable for its prolix ambiguity. 


And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that no 
bow-window, or other projection, shall after the time afore- 
said, be huilr with, or added to any building of the first, second, 
third, or fourth rate, or class of building, next to any public 
street, square, or court, or way in which such bow-window, or 
other projection is made, except such projections as may be 
necessary for copinws, cornices, facias door, and window dres- 
sings, orfor open porticoes, steps, or iron pallisades ; and also, 
except such window to any shop or shops, on the ground floor 
story of any such building, thestail boards of which window shall 
not, in any street or way thirty feet wide or more, project above 
teniuches; nor in any street or way less thar thirty feet wide, 
project above five inches, from the upright line of the building, 
in such street, or way respectively. And no cornice or covering 
thereof, to any such shop window, shall im any street, or way 
thirty feet wide, or more, pioject more than eighteen inches, 
nor in any street or way, less than thirty feet wide, more than 
thirteen inches from the upright line of the building, to which 
such shop window belongs. Aud that no bow-window, or 
other projection, exce;,t as before excepted, shall after the said 
24th day of June, be built with, or added to the front of any 
building of the first, second, third, fourth rate, or class of 
building, unless the same, and the columns and pilasters, if 
any, which support the same, be built of the several materials, 
herein before directed to be used in all external walls, or ex- 
ternal inclogures,”’ 


The first indication of Mr. Kinnaird’s intentions, were 


collected by the public from the following letter, which 
appeared in the Morning Post. 


SIR, 

I presume you have not lately passed through Lincoln’s Inn 
Yields, otherwise I think you would have animadverted on a 
new fangled projection now erecting 6n the Holborn side of 
that fine square. This ridiculous piece of architeeture, de- 
stroys the uniformity of the row, and is a palpable eyesore. I 
Lay always understood that there was an act of parliament 























































for regulating Lincoln’s Inn fields, and I am surprized that 
those possessing requisite powers have suffered such a nuisance 
to be built. I am, Sir, 
Yours, 
20th Sept. 1812. AMBULATOR. 


This preceding letter was evidently written for the 
purpose of introducing the subjoined answer. 


SIR, 

Your correspondent Ambulator will I dare say be gratified 
to hear that one of the district surveyors has lodged an inforima- 
tion against the unsightly projection ia Lincola’s Inu-fields, 
of which he in common with a multitude of other persons 
complains. The case is to be argued by counsel on both 
sides, at Bowstreet on Tuesday next. 

Oct. 2nd, 1812. Inreo’s Guost. 


On the prejudice and vulgarity of this connoisseur on 
eyesores, comment would be superfluous: but on his 
assertion that he complains in common with multitudes, it 
may not be improper to hazard a single observation. 
That the regular inhabitants of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, are 
gentlemen of honorable feelings, and respectable character 
we are well aware ; but persons are to be found in this 
and every other vicinity, to whom the display of taste 
and the liberal employment of that wealth which has been 
acquired by the honorable devotion of talent and indus- 
try, will always be an object of malignant misrepresen- 
tation. Of men like these, the disappointments and 
mertifications to which their own passions gubject them, 
are a sufficient punishment. But there are many con- 
scientious neighbours ef Mr. Soane, who admire the 
front of his intended habitation, as a beautiful piece of 
architecture, but condemn it as detracting from the uni- 
formity of the square, and as having more resemblance 
to the front of a public office than of a gentleman’s 
private dwelling house. To a British public accustomed 
to the dull uniformity of extended ranges of yard wide 
stucco, and unobirusiye but monotonous brick work, such 


Lincoln's Inn Fields, 5] 
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prepossessions are natural. Variety among the masters 


of the english school is one of the heresies of architec- 
ture; and the residence of Mr. Soane is stigmatized as an 
example of bad taste, because it breaks the continuity 
ofa range of buildivgs with contract fronts, and presents 
to the connoisseur, and the intelligent observer, an aspect 
corresponding with the magnitude of the square, with 
the situation of the building, bold without intrusion, and 
combining in its general effect the various impressions 
of comfort, elegance, and grandeur. 

On the {5th of October, the case was argued in sup- 
portof Mr. Soane’s structure by Messrs. Wetherall and 
Const before the magistrates Read and Nares, who gave 
it as their opinion and judgment, that the proprietors of 
liouses may lawfully build as far as the iron railings in 
the front of their respective areas. A sapient writer in 
the Morning Post, observes on this decision, that if Mr. 
Soane has a right to run out a projection beyond the line 
of the houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, his neighbours have 
a right to do the like, and that he would advise them, 
(quo animo?) to run out a new partition on the side next 
Mr. Soane’s new erection, or even carry it out beyond that 
annoyance, so as to exc/ose the new front on each side, and 
give it the appearance of a large centry-box. If any 
friend of the district surveyor was the author of this 
letter, it is to be regretted that Mr. Kinnaird did not 
secure him from disgrace, by the communication of some 
small portion of his professional knowledge. He would 
then have known, that though he does no injury to the 
public at large, by building within the limits of a free- 
hold, to which he has no access, he is responsible for 
every inconvenience to which he may subject his neigh- 
bours; and that as he himself has projected his front with 
such regard to ¢heir rights and convenience,that it cannot 
be seen without lifting up the sashes of their windows; 
so he himself has an equal claim both in law, (as well as 
in courtesy,) on their observance of its restrictions. 

With the decision of the magistrates, Mr. Kinnaird 
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declared himself dissatisfied, and on the eighteenth of No- 
vember, Mr. Jekyll appealed on his behalf to the court of 
King’s Bench. To the eulogies of Mr. Jekyll on the build- 
ing act, Lord Ellenborough replied, that “however it might 
have benefited the construction of houres, it was not in 
itself a model of construction.” Perpiexed and ambigu- 
Ous as it is, however, it had been found impossible to 
pervert it before the inferior tribunal, to the prejudice of 
Mr. Soane; and the appeal wa. iso. dismissed on the 
ground, that he only had a righ: tc appeal who was 
agerieved by the decision of }.!ess7s, Nares and Read ; but it 
was at the same time intimated that Mr. Kinnaird might 
appeal to two other magistrates below; notwithstanding 
the opinion of the learned judge, we have no doubt, how- 
ever, that Mr. Kinnaird was terribly aggrieved, and that he 
will seek to assuage his grief, by another sacrifice of his 
duty and interest to his preposseseions. He has already 
murmured in the Morning Post, and in our next number, 
we shall probably, have occasion to record additional proofs 
of his personal prudence and his professional knowledge. 
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THE HARE ann MANY FRIENDS. 


\ NOTTINGHAMSHIRE TALE, 
"Tis said, with what truth may be easily known, 
That a woman is won if you chuse to beseech her, 


That the clergy can peep "neath a housekeeper’s zone, 
R. 





If you doubt it, you’ve only to ask Parson B 


But if true or if false, about that I don't care, 

For my tale will not set forth the housekeeper’s beauty, 
Vm pursuing the course which will catch you a HARE: 
To a HARE, with good sauce, we must all pay our duty. 
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54 «4 country scene. 


In the county of Nottingham, famous for ale 

And good cheer, stands a village—’tis blest with a rector, 
The villagers all will remember the tale 

Ofthe Landlord, the Hare, and this GREAT BULLY Hector * 


Parson B——nr’s a man who is fond of good cheer, 
So fond that the poor get no crumbs from his table, 
A magistrate may to distress lend an ear, 
Should he not—why perhaps it’s because he’s not able. 


At Oxton, opposed to this parsonic wight, 
Lives a Colonel, a gentleman able and willing, 
To dispense every comfort—pray is he not right ? 
To relieve the distressed, he would spend his last shilling. 





Proud $ 1 too boasts of an inn called the Swan, 
Where the neighbours at night meet to quaff down the nappy, 
Till ten of the clock—then the constable’s plan 
Is to drive them with staff home to sleep and be happy. 





But without further preface, I’H on with my tale, 

And tell you, the Colonel, good humoured and hearty. 
When coursing, his dogs caught a hare by the tail, 

What a pity it was not the church Bonaparte ! 


As a present ’twas sent to our friend at the inn, 
The landlord well known as an honest good fellow, 

He conceived ’twas a treat, which enlivened with gin, 
Might welcome his friends, so he thought to be mellow, 


But first to the rector, permission to ask 
His friends to his house, and to give them a supper, 
The landlord march’d off, ’twas a terrible task, 
But when t ts command we must hold by the crupper ? 





Whea arrived at the hall—** Your honour,” said he, 
‘¢ With reverence, I ares your worship a favour, 
Fyea HARE at my house, which was sent. to me free, 
And I means to invite all my friends with the shaver. 


«* But I durs’nt keep open my housé beyond ten, 
Unless that your worship will grant my petition, 
Pray don’t let the constable enter my den, 
Until after ‘hat hour—I beg with submission,” 
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A true history. 


«< You rascal! the HARE I suppose you have snared,” 
Was the gentle reply of the Christian soul mender, 

*«* Ah no! with respect let the truth be declared, 
*Twas sent by the Colonel, our country’s defender |’ 


“* Hey! oh! ah !—since poaching has not been your plan, 
Go fellow home straightway—the HArE may be roasted, 
Keep open till twelve—get out I say, man !” 
His object thus gained the landlord he boasted. 


We'll suppose the hare done and the party all met, 
And the clock striking twelve and the glasses all gingling, 
When a rap at the door of this conyjvial set, 
Disturbs their enjoyment and murmurs are mingling. 


5 


For in stalk two constables armed each with his staff, 
Of which all the party too well knew the power, 

Away fled the joke, and the song, and the laugh, 
Discontent spread the board, and each face ’gan to lour. 


** We come in the name of the lord of this place 
To demand that yeinstantly hop from the table, 

I suppose that you, landlord, have just now said grace, 
Then put out the lights while you are sober and able.” 


Too well honest Scorewell was used to obey 
4 . 
The commands of this moderu despoiler of pleasure, 
The party retired in grumbling array, 
Deprived of their quantum, by B 





r’s foul measure. 


Next morning a summons was served at the Swan 
Upon Scorewell, to come to the justice’s meeting, 
To answer to charges made by the black man ! 
That he kept open house after twelve at his treating. 


For this crime the poor landlord was mulcted five pounds, 
Which he paid with some murmurs, and not without reason : 
He sighed when he thought of the hare and the hounds, 
The supper, the constables—all out of season. 


Now the tale round the village—the villagers send, 

When ten o'clock strikes, ‘* out with lights” is the story, 
Success to the hare hunt and Scorewell’s good friend, 

And may Parson B——r soon gallop to glory ! 


Quiz. 
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CENSOR’S THIRD LETTER TO A NOBLE LORD 
OF THE SISTER KINGDOM. 





MY LORD, 

Arrer a pause of two months—a period which I have 
permitted you for reflection, allow me to resume my 
strictures on your lordship’s conduct—allow me again to 
uphold you asa model for our modern pinks of fashion, 
and point out to them the bold resources of your lord- 
ship’s never failing mind, and thesteps by which you gra- 
dually arose to the acme of modern perfection—it was by 
no ordinary means you grew into popularity—by no ordi- 
nary efforis---ana your expedients while they were charac- 
terized vy a boldness exciting astonishment,so in their suc- 
cess while tiiey were tne sub;ect of gossiping notoriety— 
they were devrecaced, abusrrea, and accursed. 

Your loraship has called forth the shrieks of the widow 
~the despairing curses of tie ruined daughter—the 
frantic raviigzs of che heurt-broken mother—and directed 
the suicidal hand o* ihe %ankexpi’s son against his life 
whom you had p.ucdered of his property—yes, you have 
done all this, and if it be asked—* who is the man ?”—let 
it be said it is an !rish peereche companion of his 
prince and associate of the borssavies and right honora- 
bles, composing the court ef che modern Charles, where 
places and pensicns are tendered to the pander, and adul- 
tery is declared on judicial author.cy sot a vice but a 
misfortune—that is, in other words, 102 vécious in itself, 
but unfortunate in detection. Ifit be ssked—your age, 
and whether it is not the hey-day of youth with you—let 
it be answered—your lordship is near about your fiftieth 
year, that you have never reflected as to wuat might be 
the result of one act, and: never abstained from one vicious 
gratification, because it might involve some unfortunate 
object inruin; but rather to the contrary have hurried 
to banquet in the brothel of vice and infamy with en- 
creased appetite when you saw the consequent destruc- 
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Mental sufferings. 57 


tion of the victim to be sacrificed to your brutal pleasures : 
—in form your lordship may be compared to the bloated 
Silenus, and in mind the comparison will equally hold, 
These are truths which the world will readily admit; in fact 
it has given credit to the likeness of a former portrait which 
was nothing overcharged, and [ shall be as attentive in 
closely copying your lordship’s original in this as 1 was in 
the instance alluded to. 

It was with a pleasure, mixed with something like 
exultation, that I heard through achannel, the source of 
which your lordship cannot fathom—your lordship’s 
perturbed strictures on my second letter—I know you 
shook like aspen at its perusal—yes, that deadly eye, 
which has so often looked insensibly on the perishing 
victim of cruelty and lust, shot forth a beam of kindled 
feeling, of retrospective horror, and accusing sadness; that 
sallow bloated cheek was livid with dread and terror; and 
that insensible heart, hot only with lust and passion, 
paused its action with a death-like stupor; a stupor such 
as panic sheds in the coward revolting veius, freezing with 
ice-bolts. I weuld not for all the pleasures of the burning 
sensualist, have purchased such a moment of internal 
suffering—your lordship was probed to the quick; slum- 
bering conscience was aroused, and dreadful was the con- 
flict in your bosom.—Yet, my lord, these are the feelings 
which ought to be excited in you, however painful; these 
are the penalties you ought to pay, and for the salvation of 
your soul; and, my lord, if I can urge reflection to fix its 
abode in your vitiated mind, I shall be conferring an obli- 
gation on you, which you will one day or other readily ac- 
knowledge—an obligation of vital consequence to you, and 
of the niost gratifying nature to me—and let me tell you, my 
lord, the skilled physician, whoadministers to the suffering 
invalid, gratuitously, performs not a better office, nor is 
deserving of encomium higher than he who prescribes 
for the diseased mind, dispensing shame and remorse to 
the corrupted heart. 

Take to your pillow the afflicting tale of Eliza; let her 
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58 A modern nobleman. 


sufferings haunt your dreams, till they awaken in you 2 
thirst for reform; but should that subject fail, take the 
following narrative before your lordship retires to rest, and 
you must be a demon, ifit fail in the desired effect.—Start 
not—I shall refresh your recollection with the narrative 
of your early friend—Captain B——-—; and should you 
rise in the morning, fevered by restlessness, and your heart 
throbbing with unusual pangs, let it confirm to you this 
declaration, that the medicine works as it should, and 
the results may prove favorable. 

Lives it in your lordship’s memory the commence- 
ment of your acquaintance with young B >? You 
were school-fellows, and became associates from one of 
those causes which too often associates men of very con- 
trary dispositions. Your lordship was stigmatised as a 
dunce—B— was ofa studious habit, although occa- 
sionally volatile—he was generous to a fault, and instead 
of siding with those who have a natural inclination for 
railing at the faults of others, was always apt at an apo- 
logy for human frailty, and ever ready to ameliorate it. 
Your lordship hated study and the studious, but interest 
drew you to terms of friendship with B———, who 
could assist you in your tasks, and thus relieve you from 
a very laborious application of your time. It would be 








to no end following you through the varying scenes of 


your early youth, tracing those early traits of a vicious 
spirit which characterized it—it may seem unaccounta- 
ble, but it is one of those contradictions in which human 
nature is involved—that young B , who was at. 
tached to virtue was equally attaclred to your society, 
which he courted; and that your lordship could occasion- 
ally forsake the brothel to enjoy a chaste hour in his 
society—it was even so—many wondered knowing your 
ditferent inclinations; but you seemed both to be 
so fast bound in the bonds of friendship for each other, 
that the tie seemed indissoluble—well, my lord, soon after 
the termination of your scholastic studies, the father 
ef B-————, whom we shall henceforward call Frederic, 
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summoned his son to adeath-bed. Frederic was nineteen, 
your lordship two years his elder—you accompanied him 
to , and ingratiated yourself with his mother 
and sister by the tenderest attentions, and seeking to 
dissipate their grief at their apprehended loss, At length 
the long-dreaded shock came, The patient, the re- 
signed husband was no more—the tender father ceased 
to breathe—the widow was afflicted; but the pangs a 
beloved daughter felt awakened anxiety for her welfare, 
which materially alleviated the distress occasioned by a 
fond husband's death. The lovely, the amiable daugh- 
ter, was almost inconsolable ; beloved and caressed by 
her father, she now looked in vain for those endearments 
with which she was wont to be greeted—the arm-chair 
was empty, in which he was used to sit—his favourite 
walks were no longer animated by his presence, and 
Clara found no pleasure in them. It was in these mo- 
ments, when the heart was ill at ease, that your lordship 
obtruded yourself upon this unsuspecting girl, and witha 
sighing countenance, and a heart trained in all the paths 
of dissimulation, you won her to you by an apparent 
congenial sympathy—you felt all her suffering, and by 
offering the most subtle and insidious consolation, gained 
a foot-hold in her affections, which you was determined 
by perseverance to improve. Well, your lordship is 
best acquainted with all the secret movements of your 
‘heart, and whether you then contemplated the seduction 
of the sister of your friend, or whether you had honour- 
able views upon her person and fortune, which was by no 
means inconsiderable. [’rederic, although a minor,was one 
of the executors to his father’s will—his mother was ano- 
ther—and by what sophistry you managed it I cannot tell, 
but your lordship was a third. Now then the field ofaction 
lay open before you—you was esteemed tlie friend of the 





family, openly received as the professed admirer of 


Clara, and as the brother by adoption of the infatuated 
Frederic. -You knew the extent of their property, and 
had a claim to seeing it properly applied. You knew 
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60 Guilt in alarm. 


the widow’s income, which was 2000]. per ann.; Fre- 
deric’s was 40001. besides 40,0001. in cash; Clara’s set- 
tlement was 800l. a year, besides 15,000]., with residue 
to the son. ‘T’o secure the above sums to the mother and 
daughter, certain estates were to be sold, and your 
lordship and Frederic were vested with full powers of 
disposal. About six months after the demise of the fa- 
ther, you began seriously to exercise the functions of 
executorship. ‘The estates were advertized to be sold by 
public auction, while your lordship and Frederic were seen 
at the gambling table; strange rumors were circulated, 
and your lordship was noted at the time, to have many 
secret conferences with notorious black legs; nay, the 
significant wink was sometimes perceived to have been 
exchanged—your lordship seldom played with Frederic, 
but when you did, you contrived to be the loser. Fre- 
deric had purchased a commission in the Guards, and 
thus gained associates well calculated to lead him into the 
follies and vices of the town; and by your lordship’s very 


judicious conduct, was easily drawn into the vortex of 


ruin. Clara with her mother, were at this time in Ire- 
land ; the public prints threw out some dark hints con- 
cerning the Hon. Mr. — 





-—, and his friend the generous 
Frederic ; nay accusations followed, and your lordship 
grew alarmed—to eradicate the ill eflects of the public 
papers, you wrote over to the mother of Frederic, and 
with an hypocrisy of which you are the complete mas- 
ter—bewailed the inclination of your friend to vicious 
society, deprecated his attachment to the gaming table, 
avowing that you accompanied him there, but only for 
the purpose of saving him from the fangs of those harpies 
who cluster round the dies, and feed upon the improvi- 
dent—you pathetically exhorted her to use a mother’s 
influence, and to recal him to her presence—* * *—you 
knew when you thus wrote—you had been secretly feeding 
the vice you thus hypocritically deprecated—that under 
the mask of friendship, you had betrayed him into the 
hands of sharpers ; you knew thatalready be had involved 
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himself—that he had lost more than he dared acknow- 
ledge to an indulgent mother—that he had already, yet a 
minor, dipped deeply into his property, .and that your 
purse felt the heavier for it—but you had deeper designs 
to execute which the officious newspapers were like to mar, 
and it was necessary to adopt this last expedient to secure 
your victim—well, my lord, the mother attended to your 
letter, and poured forth her whole heart to you, in thanks 
for your generous conduct—yes, the fond deceived parent 
showered on the head of a God-abandoned monster, the 
blessings of a mother, which are sacred, for the supposed 
salvation of her son. Frederic, the once amiable Frederic, 
was not yet depraved—vicious society had but dimmed 
the diamond of its lustre, the heart still was sound—he 
received her summons with the fond affection of a son, 
and hastened to obey it; but he felt his bosom agitated by 
unusual pangs, he felt that he had materially erred, that 
in a few short months of riot and dissipation, he had 
squandered thousands, and reflection for the first time 


produced heart pangs that involved the brain in fever, 
ani pbed the worn cheek ofits shealtutul glow. You 
had taken such precaution, my lord, to guard the youth 
fro} (1 that when ine mind gave a retrospective 
gh ud revolved the auguring thought of 
th redoubled shock upon. the 
braip ing ,a chaos of bewildered reason— 
as y owever, the stor not at the highest flood--- 
he ii: soinething Getter than 20,0001.---and had 
scarce! i his one and twentieth year---but the 


propeiiy cl is mother and sister was untouched---his 
own income unincumbered, so that the damage was easy 
to be repaired. In Ireland, in the endearing society of 
his mother and the lovely Clara, Frederic forgot his 
losses by play---and his passion for that baneful amuse- 
ment ;---he no longer wished for the society of those 
associates, to whom your lordship had introduced 
him, and spent the greater part of that year in 
the society of the parent whom he loved, when his 
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leave of absence expiring, and other business urging his 
presence in the gay metropolis, he, was once more 
plunged into that fascinating vortex which was now soon 
te overwhelm him. © He returned to London, whither he 
was to be joined tm the spring by his fair relatives—-your 
lordship’s crew of harpies waited his arrival in the height 
of ex pectation—he was now of age,and had a cousiderable 
sum of money at his command—they hailed his ap- 
proach as did your lordship though in the back greund— 
they were the hunters to be engaged in the chace, but 
you was the springe set to ensnare—it was you that 
was to weave the labyrinth round the gay, the inex- 


‘perienced hind—he was destined to fall by other 


hands, but it was you that was to make him the mark 
and open his vulnerable points to his secret foes. An 
opportunity soon offered under judicious management, 
and Frederic too deeply pledged in the bottle was easily 
led to the gambling board—your lordship declined being 
of the party. Declined!—yes—for it was that night 
resolved to irretrievably involve him—it was a desperate 
venture—but you warily slunk from the sacrifice, fearing 
that your presence would be likely to weaken your in- 
terest with other branches of the family on whom you 
had equal designs. You was absent, and by the prints 
no doubt was jirst informed that your friend Captain 
B—— had icstin one evening 35,0002, at the gaming table. 

Pray, my lord, what was your share of these winnings ? 
—it is an unfair question and I will not press. it—but I 
will ask you do you remember your first interview with 
this unfortunate youth subsequent to the adventurep—Do 
you remember what a tale of anguish he told?——-what was 
the phrenzy of his looks and the disorder of his gaitp—You 
offered him consolation, you shed tears for him--nay, 
offered him your purse, and bade him not despair——he had 
that morning raised a loan upon an estate to pay a debt 
of honor—but you kindly bade him hope, and hinted 
that if ever again he resorted to the gaming table he 
might be more successful! 
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and plans against the sister. 63 


Monster, he was beset by your fiends of agents, 
who hunted him from sober resolution; and again 
and again he flew to the desperate board, until it 
drained him of his last guinea, until he had mortgaged 
the whole of his property, squandered his sister’s sub- 
sistence, and reduced his mother’s income even to a 
miserable pittance ;---like one whose brain is beset with 
daemons of mischief---he flew to the bottle and the dies--- 
it was madness to think, and he drowned his faculty of 
scnse in wine, that oblivious antidote to reason. In the 
mean time, your lordship had not been regardless of 
other objects. Clara and her amiable mother had arrived 
in London nearly at the time they purposed, but not 
until the ruin of Frederic was nearly perfected---it was 
with infinite concern the mother beheld the altered con- 
duct of her son, but still the extent of his rash folly she 
little apprehended. Your lordship was a constant visitor 
in Berkeley-square, where they resided, but you care- 
fully abstained from discussing the conduct of your 
friend, or of revealing his follies. By half-suppressed 
sighs, more dangerous in their utterance than in their sup- 
pression, you had wound yourself round the heart of 
Clara, and had crept into the confidence of her mother : 
they were little in the habit of visiting those gay circles 
where your lordship’s character was thoroughly known, 
and they had formed an opinion in the warmth and 
goodness of their hearts, the very reverse of what you 
was—but the mask was already dropping from your vi- 
sage, and you was to stand revealed to them in all your 
native deformity—but, alas! too iate, too late to save 
them! One evening, seated alone with Clara, your lord- 
ship ventured upon a few personal liberties with the 
lovely girl, which she at first unsuspectingly repelled 
with smiles; but growing more ardent, she indignantly 
desired you to desist, and in a tone so commanding as to 
produce the desired effect, and to eminently wound your 
pride. On that occasion, you was heard to mutter some- 
thing highly offensive, but you did not persevere, and 












































64 Treatment of his sister. 


very soon coolly retired—the next effort was more des- 
perate—impatient of delay, your lordship resolved on 
force, when the screams of the insulted girl called to her 
assistance HER BROTHER. My lord, what could equal 
the agony, the horror of that brother, on beholding the 
serpent secreted beneath the cloak of friendship, and in 
the act of debauching his sister, and dishonoring his fami- 
ly—a few moments were necessary for him to recover him- 


self from that speechless surprize that overwhelmed him, | 


and like a sneaking coward you availed yourself of those 
moments to slink from the arm of vengeance—like the 
midnight felon you fled from detection with palsied 
heart and trembling steps, and hied to your den alone— 
The next morning brought you a challenge, but your 
lordship’s notorious aversion to gun-powder furnished 
you with a good plea for arresting Frederic for sums of 
money said to have been lent at different periods, and 
this wretched youth was soon safely conveyed to a spung- 
ing house.—Oh thou great Creator of human beings! thou 
towhom all hearts are known—how callous must have 
been the man who could wantonly plunder the orphan, 


who could without upbraiding conscience attempt the: 


seduction of the sister, and then without remorse immure 
that ill-fated brother in agaol, who dared be virtuous 
enough to resent injuries of the blackest nature and pro- 
tect the honor of his family—The blow fell heavy on his 
heart, and his brain yielded to ‘the shock.—His mother 
knew his melancholy condition—and she knew he had 
impoverished her—his sister was portionless—-that sister 
- whom he loved---that parent whom he adored, were now 
reduced to indigence by him---but in the kindness of their 
hearts they were coming to him--not to upbraid, but 
to mitigate his sufferings---not to repine at their loss- 
but to joy that they could reclaim one who had seen his 
follies and felt their severest pressure---But, alas! Frede- 
ric was no longer the same—no longer the mild the pa- 
tient son, but the wild the frantic madman—He heard the 
carriage wheels stop at the prison dooras hark” he ex- 
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claims, a horrid phrenzy depicted upon his countenance, 
*“* Hark they come,” and flying to the window,“ my mother! 
my mother!” heconvulsively uttered ‘ hide me, hide me--- 
Oh,God ! [ darenot behold her,” and witha thought—rapid 
aslightning, he seized a knife from the table before him and 
plunged it in his bosom—the door opened—melancholy 
sight !—the mother’sarms wereopen to receive her expiring 
son—the sister but time enough to receive the last warm 
pressure of his hand, and to witness the struggling sigh es- 
caping from its earthly mansion.— Who shall sit down and 
paint a mother’s feelings at such a scene’?>—who can peep 
into the bleeding heart and see its horrible convulsions ?— 
Thou earthly demon! Thou who didst occasion this ca- 
tastrophe—thou associate of princes, and reveller in the 
sink of vice—thou Right Honorable Peer!—may their 
groans ring in thy ears for ever—may they fret thee in thy 
dreams, and make thee start appalled from sleep, as thy 
greatest bane,thy greatest curse--the time shall come when 
thy hoary head shall bow in sorrow and remorse, to thy 
damning conscience—these crimes shall sit by thee—by 
thy heart—waking or sleeping; and when the hand of 
death shal! press heavy on thy brain, these shrieks in phan- 
tom howlings shall drown thy hopes in mercy--Oh,heaven! 
the poor disconsolate mother lived but tosee the last sad 
solemn rites performed over the body of her son, when she 
followed him to the tomb.---Clara still lives---lives still in 
grief, upon the wreck of her fortune, almost unknown. 
But it may be some satisfaction to your lordship, to know 
that her residence is in London---it would be impossible 
that you could now approach her with your former passion; 
years and wrief have made sad ravage on her beauty, but 
her virtue is still as great---and we think your lordship 
would not dare pollute it with a breath---let me however 
recommend you to seek her out, and make her some re- 
paration for the injuries you have heaped upon her---do 
not sleep upon it---butdo it ere it be too late---her resi- 
dence may be learnt by application at the Office of the 
Scourge. 
VOL. ¥. K 
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66 A trip io Endia. 


Now, my lord, sit down dispassionately and digest this 
narrative---ask your own heart if these are not facts, and 
whether they are not moderately told—then,my lord,apply 
yourself to that monitor which intuitively points out to 
us right from wrong, and ask yourself if the laws do not 
shelter greater vices than those conmitted by the high- 
way depredator, and whether your lordship by compa- 
rison with such a felon sinks not to the lowest depths of 








infamy? Yours, &c. | 
| '  Crnsor. 
A TRIP TO INDIA. : 


Addressed to J. B. Esq. 





Sir Richard’s son by many a strange mischance, 
Fad losi his credit and had guined a 





Had idly thrown away the sacred gown, 

A perfect petit-mattre of the town ; 

Vor Kemble maa in Lusignan or Leon, 

And quite in love with Caidas’s pantheon; 

Old Richard daily sees his conduct alter, 

Aware his darling well deserves a halver, 

To India then with voice stentorian cries, 

‘© To Indies’ shores! the flippant youth replies, 
Well, what's the cifference, whica is worst I pray, 
A batliff's clutches, or the torrid ray? 

Better to roam o’er Barea’s scorching sands, 

Than sok onpitied in a jailor’s hands,” 

But yet young Hopefull wants a kind protector, 
To make his merit known to some director ; 

Sir William has a of amorous taste, 

A tufling preseat would not be misplaced ; 





To Leadenhall the way may soon be found, 
And tor a fortune what's five hundred poand 2 
** Sir William, here's my son, anidle fellow, 
Rejects a geod fat living and prunella, 
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A lad of fire, if we may trust report, 
More suited to the pulpit than the court: 
»Tis true 1 wished him in the church to shine, 
A good, devout, and beneficed divine ; 
Bat thanks to modern Oxford's pious care, 
All my fend hopes are vanished into air, 
To serve the Company is his desire, 
You can’t refuse a lad of vo much fire ; 
But take or leave him as it suits your plan, 
I’ve done already all a father can : 
Thro’ life this happy medium is my way, 
I neither crave Bengal nor chuse Bombay, 
Between the highest and the lowest class, 
Make him, dear Sir, a writer at Madras !”” 
The kuight replies, “* | praise your son’s ambition, 
But yet, Sir, there’s a prelude—a condition ; 
A small dowceur :—Madras, I think you say ’tis, 
You can’t procure so good a station gratis ; 
For every post we're teed, nor think it evil, 
If we dispense our favors to the devil ; 
Your sou is hot, and he may deal in spice, 
Bencoolen, Sir, would fit him to a trice.”’ 
‘¢ Bencoolen,” cries Sir Richard, “ for my child, 
Take this five huacred, ’tis at sight on Child.” 
Sir William takes the long expected treasure, 
And cries, ** to deal with men of sense what pleasure, 
Oblige me with your company to dine, 
And—Johu, a crust of bread and glass of wine ; 
Health aud Vagodas, Sir, an Tudian toast, 
And pray what ietters have you for tie coast ? 
A triend or two might save you at a pinch, 
And now 1! think on’t, I will write to F— 
Oh ! these ont settlements ave pretty things, 
The English there preside like littke kings ; 


> 





Perhaps ere three short years have glided o'er, 
You'll have the luck to go to Cuddalore ! 
Might | advise you'll sail with wealthy : 
But bless us all-—no servants in the house, 
Time fhes a jace, ‘tis four as Vina sinner, 

My cook can vive a genuine Indian dinner.” 
The belli is rung ; * no ceremony pray ; 


“ Nay theu—come, ventlemen, 11) shew the way.” 





























A doctor from Southwark. 


At table seated what a mighty shew, 

Midst circling Curries smokes a large pillow, 
Vather and son snuff up the greasy steam, 

Nor wake one moment from the golden dream ; 
Each feels inflamed by fond fallacious hopes, 
Ife builds by coutract, or he pays the troops : 
Treaties, Jaghires, and Simburds claim his care, 
lie shines the premier of a weak Durbar.—— 
ill-fated youth, the time shall shortly come, 
When thou pent up within thy narrow room, 

A prey to discontent and ill at ease, 

Shalt pant, impatient for the lingering breeze, a 
Thy lofty vision’s vanished into air, eR 
The prey of cold neglect and dark despair ; 4 
Till the sad scene of earthly troubles o’er, : 
Thy bones unburied whiten on the shore ! 
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To start into any particular line of life without the 
necessary qualifications, is now become the fashion. 
Fortune generally attends the man, who has the temerity 
to set up for a regularadvertising doctor; and if the pub- 
| lic chuse to be imposed upon, it is not Ais fault, but it is 
4 their misfortune. Many instances might be adduced to | 
shew the unblushing effrontery with which some men a 
palm themselves upon the credulity of mankind, and by 
the sale of their vicious nostrums, procure not only a good 
livelihood, but often a good fortune. 

The neighbourhood of Spitalfields had the honour of 
ushering to the light of day the subject of our present 
article. ‘To run through the account of his boyish days, 
would be superfluous and uninstructive. His pranks 
would neither conduce to the edification of the rising 
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reneration, nor would they tell to his own advantage. 
In the laboratory of his father, also an eminent practitioner 
in the school of quackery, he passed the tedium of educa- 
tion, such as a school of that kind affords ; and considering 
himself sufficiently skilled in all the wiles of the phar- 
maceutical art, commenced operator himself in the dif- 
ferent branches: for some time he continued to practice in 
concert with his revered relative, and in order to extend 
his practice, got himself enrolled in a corps of volunteers 
in the neighbourhood ; but the volunteers who flocked to 
his surgery were so few in number, and the ridiculous 
airs which he assumed in the guard-room, put his brethren 
ou their guard, and they considered bim only as a pre- 
tender to knowledge in surgery—in consequence he 
was obliged not only to resign bis military occupa- 
tion, but his pharmaceutical and surgical operations 
also. In this distressful situation, ousted from among 
the weavers, (for whom he had professed great respect, 
and promised to use * nice ‘Taliocotrus’ art,” in amend- 
ing the deadly breach made on their breeches by their 
close application to business and pleasure,) for his 
want of skill, he took wing, and crossing the river, 
pitched his tent in Kent-street, in the borough of 
Southwark, where fame and convenience has, for time 
immeimorial, settled the fraternity of jack-ass drivers. 
liere he set out ina little shop, hitherto the refuge of a 
penny barber, and to advertise his proficiency in the dit: 
ferent branches of his profession, and at the same time 
to give an idea of his skill, he procured to be painted, in 
large characters, on the shop-door, or rather cellar-door 
of the miserable hut which he inhabited, the following 


words: 
L————, BLEFEDER, CUPPER, AND SURGEON-DENTIST, 
FROM ——— STREET DISPENSARY, SPITALFIELDS. 


The host of Xent-street, however, not being much used 


to bleeding and cupping, nor having any great occasion 
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70 A ready-made M. D. 
for the fashionable attendance of a ‘‘ surgeon-dentist,” 
neglected to slip into his shop ; with heavy steps, and 
slow and hunger pressing at his heels, he made a pyeci- 
pitate retreat from the purlieus of Kent-street, and 
scouring the country, east, west, north, and south, with 
a pack at his back for some years, contrived to pick 
up a precarious livelihood by vending trinkets, such as 
the general itinerant jew-merchants or pedlars expose 
for sale. Flushed with success in this line, and anx- 
iously looking forward to exalted practice, be returned 
ence more to town, and crossing again the river, set- 
tled his habitation in the borough of Southwark, near to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. But inthis new abode, it was 
necessary to sink the bleeder, the cupper, and the ped- 
lar, and therefore he appeared as a doctor---vothing 
less than M. D. would suit his extensive views. In 
this new abode, with the aid of a smartness of 
dress, but depending chiefly on public credulity, 
and disgusting hand-biils, be commenced a new era. 
How he obtained the distinguished title of doctor, from 
what college he procured his diploma to act, yet re- 
mainsa secret; but certain it is with all our research 
we have not been able to discover, within these realms, 
hisname as being enrolled in the archives of any society. 
Perhaps he studicd at Gottingen. Ee that as it may, he 
is now, for so himself says, a realy made M.D.! Both 
sexes may be consulted, nay, may be provided with 
lodgings until a cure is effected. Does the doctor 
mea tv the hospital? Whatever he means, this at least 
the public may expect, for his hand-biil so expresses it, 
“ Phat he wiil benefit the army and navy and the public 
in general.” Generous soui! Lt shall be our cuty to put 
the army and navy, and the public on tneir guard 
against the machiat.ous of so couiemptible a quack. 
The injury which the rising generation may sustain, 
should they flock to his lodeings, induces us to place 
before their view a beacon by which they may avoid the 
snaie iuat is laid for their destruction. 
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The modern Altamont. 71 


For the present we shall content ourselves with this 
brief notice, hoping and expecting that he willtake the 
hint, and trusting that the College of Physicians will look 
after the vast horde of unlicensed — . If they neg- 
lect to probe them, we shall return to the subject, and to 
many others of a similar stamp, and root them out from 
society. We shall pluck each weed as it rises above 
the surface of the earth, until we cleanse our parent of 
its impurities. 








~~ -2-—- re eee 


THE MODERN ALTAMONT. 


To descant with asperity on the errors, or the follies of 
a * hopeful and amiable young nobleman,” sentenced t o 
confinement in a Aorrid jail, for no other offence than 
removing a few intoxicated seamen from one vessel to 
another, would doubtless be regarded by every fair ad- 
mirer, or manly imitator of the modern Altamont, as an 
act of cruelty more inexcusable than that of the poor 
mistaken Attorney-general himself. ‘To praise, how- 
ever, and not to censure, is the only purpose of the 
present article: the character of the Marquis of Sligo 
presents abundant scope to the talents of the culogist, 
and even the very offence that has directed him to the 
tyranny of law, commands when viewed according to the 
genuine principles of fashionable morality, and with a 
reference to the maxims by which the juvenile career of 
his lordship has been always directed, the most unquali- 
fied approbation of the liberal observer, , 

During his residence at the university, his lordship 
was always distinguished for variety of excellence above 
the host of his contemporaries. He far suppassed the 
other students of Jésus, in all the arts of the Bacchanalian 
and the pugilist; among the pupils of Angelo, he bore 
away the palm of athletic superiority; and at Crispes he 
outvied the ablest disciples of Epicurus in the consump- 
tion of pindices and oyster-patties, ‘The livery-stables, 
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the tavern, and the boxing rooms, and the pastry shops, 
were the theatres of his triumphs during the day ; of his 
nocturnal exploits we forbear to repeat the catalogue. 

Among the vulgar and Jess knowing classes of the uni- 
versity, the chief objects of study and attention are cer- 
tain unintelligible and ‘* outlandish” books by a set of 
quizzical old fashioned fellows called Homer, Virgil, 
Newton, and Maclaurin, and a hundred other hard 
names, only fit to be rememberedhy “ dolts” and “ book 
worms.” Lord Altamont disdained to waste his hours 
and degrade his intellect by descending to pursuits so 
utterly unworthy the man of spirit and intelligence. 
The pedantic nonsense that he had been taught at school, 
it was his unwearied endeavour to forget, in journeys to 
Bolshom, or visits to Jack Burton; and all the melody of 
Homer was in his opinion vapid and monotonous dis- 
cord, compared with the music of a strong halloo. 

His youthful career immediately subsequent to his 
departure from the university, and his metropolitan ex- 
ploits between the death of his father and the voyage to 
Malta, displayed the same lofty superiority to the dull 
routine of vulgar talent, a similar predilection for all the 
luxuries and honors of the man of pleasure, the sports- 
man and the bacchanal. To his extraordinary perseve- 
rance in acquiring the arts of the jockey, the monkey, 
and the whipper-in, we have in a former number done 
exemplary justice. [n the art of milling he was a formi- 
dable competitor with a Dennisand a Barrymore; as he 
had been president of the Cambridge club, ent itled the 
Varments, he was a proficient in all the mysteries of whip- 
pism, and was only prevented from becoming a regular and 
a shining member of the Whip club, by the multiplicity 
of his pursuits. He was not inattentive, however, to 
the art of driving ; and the rapidity of his journey from 
London to Holyhead, of which we have formerly detailed 
the particulars, evinces beyond the power of malignant 
contradiction the excellence of the English roads, and 
the swiftness of his lordship’s horses. Happy Altamont! 
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it was reserved for thee to drive into that astonished town 
in all the triumph of a successful sportsman, thy horses 
adorned with ribbands, a sprig of laurel intwined in 
the buckle of the hatband, and attended by a motley con- 
course of well paid spectators, who proclaimed the ex- 
ploits and welcomed the arrival of the victorious S/ygo. 

Having thus attained the summit of pre-eminence 
among the whips and the sportsmen of his native empire, 
he sighed for action in a wider sphere, and disdaining to 
circumscribe his exploits within the narrow limits of 
the British islands, he resolved to exhibit his prowess 
amidst the rocks and storms of the Mediterranean ocean. 
Like another Scipio he visited in triumphant splendor 
the coasts of Carthage; listened without dread to the 
roaring of the Mauritanian lion, and returned to his 
bark with the fragment of a Carthaginian pitcher, and a 
splinter of the wood that formed the baton of Agatho- 
cles. On the coast of Sicily he traced the journies of 
Timoleon, and discovered on the estate of Mr. Leckie 
the very utensil on which that celebrated warrior was 
accustomed to relieve the infirmities of nature. Itis 
even asserted that from the vicinity of Cadiz he ebtained 
the heel of .a slipper that was lost by Hercules near the 
pillar that has since been distinguished by his name. 
These valuable curiosities we understand that it is his 
intention to open to the public inspection as soon as he 
shall be enabled to do in person the honors of the exhi- 
bition. Several thousand pounds have been offered for 
them, by the dealers in antiquities near Golden-square ; 
and hints have been given that they would not be refused 
asa present, by the Antiquarian Society; but as lovers 
and admirers of all that contributes to elucidate the 
manners, or enumerate the virtues of the ancients, we 
hope and trust that his lordship will not be diverted 
from his original design. 

But it must not be supposed, that while his lordship 


pursued with ardor the inanimate memorials of antiquity 
VOL, V. L 
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he was insensible to the charms, or disinclined to the 
pursuit of living beauty. From the coast of Italy, to the 
isles of Greece; from Palermo to Cyprus, and from 
Cyprus to Alexandria, he was led without reluctance, by 
the attractions of female beauty, always lovely, yet always 
varying: detesting the reserve, and despising the misan- 
thropy of a Valentia and a Byron. 

The vessel in which-he thus pursued with equal avidity 
the pleasures of the virtuoso and the man of gallantry, 
was a yacht, mounting sixteen guns, and intended to carry 
seventy men. The complement, however, was not to be 
obtained by fair means, and it would have been a pity 
toreturn homewith such a fine sailing vessel for want of 
hands, A few sailors from the king’s ships would not be 
missed, and if their seduction were discovered, what 
government would enter on the prosecution of a 
Marquis; or what fine would embarrass or impo- 
verish an estate of 30,0001, a year? Having paid 
a visit, therefore, to the captain of the Warrior, he 
took the opportunity of his return, to take along with 
him two of the seamen belonging to that ship, and while 
the Pylades was lying off Malta, several of the crew of the 
Antelope, who had obtained permission to go on shore, 
were seduced into intoxication by his lordship’s servants, 
and inveigled aboard of his vessel. Having been informed, 
some time afterwards, that these proceedings would sub- 


ject him to prosecution,he wrote to the captain of the An- 


telope, acknowledging his error, but thanking heaven, at 
the same time, that it was in his power to pay without 
inconvenience any fine that the judicial power might 
think proper to inflict. Soon after these men had en- 
tered on board bis yacht, he sailed for Messina; and it 
was not till his arrival here, according to his own decla- 
ration, that he discovered that two of his men belonged to 
the Warrior. He had previously written to the captain 
of that ship, assuring him that none of his men were on 
board; and it might be credited that he believed himself 
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to be speaking the truth, did not his forgetfulness to 
enquire, after being accused, have too great an appear- 
ance of wilful negligence; and had he not assured the 
master of the Antelope on his word of honor, that 
none of his men were on board the yacht, though at the 
moment they were to his lordship’s knowledge secreted 
in a part of the ship. Previous to his departure for 
Messina, he left behind him ona desert shore fifteen of 
his men, who complain of his lordship’s cruelty, and are 
answered only by ascribing the accident to the rough. 
ness of the weather. 

Throughout these transactions he appears to have been 
influenced by an opinion extremely common among 
young men of birth and fortune, that an exalted title 
and extensive wealth entitle their possessor to the most 
perfect independence of human laws, and excuse the 
most flagrant violations of truth and honour, ‘The guar- 
dians of the law have thought proper, however, to dise 
sent from his opinion, and_ have visited his eccentricities 
with an imprisonment of four months in Newgate, and 
a fine of five thousand pounds. Whether the nautical 
propensities of his lordship may survive this infliction, it 
is not easy to conjecture; but the result has proved that 
among his equals, the infliction of punishment on @ 
wealthy nobleman by no means implies the degradation 
of character; and while the unfortunate victims of taxa 
tion, or of the law of libel, are pining in their cells, des- 
titute and neglected, this violator of his word, this cri- 
minal convicted of an act amounting in the eye of reason 
and of justice to a species of treason, and this deserter 
of the individuals whom he had thus seduced, is visited 
by the young, the wealthy, and the great; the object of 
admiration toour juvenile nobility, and of friendly offices 
to our clergy and our senators. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND PROFESSOR 
CARLISLE. 





To the lovers of letters and the arts, who have con- 
templated the Royal Academy through the spectacles of 
books, and have formed their conceptions of the present 


_ lecturers from the productions ofa Reynolds or a Barry, 


the first of our national establishments will present an 
object of sincere and enthusiastic admiration. It is re- 
served for the actual observer, whose errors are rectified 
by a visit to the Academy itself, to mourn over its de- 
generacy, to contemplate, in all their deformity, the fea- 
tures of exalted ignorance and intrigue, and to witness 
the hopeless and comfortless situation of genius unaided 
by the light of science, and appalled into despair by the 
cold and forbidding aspect of official jealousy. To wit- 
ness the assuinption of the lecturer’s chair by an Antony 
Carlisle is in itself sufficiently mortifying; but how much 
are our feelings of shame and astonishment increased, 
when we call to our remembrance the talents and the 
eloquence of which he in all probability usurps the honors 
and precludes the display ! 

Our objections, however, to Mr. Carlisle as a lecturer, 
imply no depreciation of his professional abilities: he 
may possess a perfect knowledge of the anatomy of the 
human frame, without the powers of intellect that are 
requisite to the luminous elucidation of his subject, or that 
knowledge of the liberal arts, which might enable him 
to instruct and delight the painter or the sculptor. The 


. academical student has other objects in view, than to 


learn the nomenclature of anatomy, or to follow Mr. 
Carlisle through a tedious catalogue of names. The 
anatomy of expression in painting, so ably elucidated by a 
contemporary surgeon ; the variations of the countenance, 
when atiected by the stronger passions, and the external 
conformation of the muscles and the bones in every 
attitude und position of the body, are the great objects of 
inquiry to the sculptor or the painter; and to these ob- 
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Two naked figures. i7 


jects, the attention of Mr. Carlisle has not been directed, 
or his faculties are unequal. His enumeration of the 
various parts of the body, interspersed occasionally with 
acommon-place or unimportant remark, are like the 
skeletons he demonstrates, mere bones connected by 
wires, dry and marrowless; possessing neither external 
grace nor inward vitality. A catalogue of the muscles, 
of the bones to which they are attached, and of the 
purposes to which they serve, may be extremely useful 
to the medical student; but the artists of the Academy 
have a right to expect from the anatomical lecturer, 
something more novel, learned and ingenious, than these 
copious extracts from Hooper’s dictionary. | 

Two naked figures were exhibited; one of these was 
“ remarkable for running:” Mr. Carlisle dwelt with ap- 
propriate minuteness on the beauty of his proportions; 
and remarked the resemblance of his conformation to 
the ancient statues; but he forgot in the warmth of his 
admiration, the only purpose for which the person could 
be introduced, that of explaining the peculiar movement 
of the muscles, and the peculiarities of external appear- 
ance, produced by that movement, in the act of running. 
The muscular conformation of the other individual, was 
exhibited and elucidated in a manner at once superficial, 
hasty and inaccurate; neither calculated to instruct the 
student, nor to gratify the scholar. 

Were the lecturer on anatomy inclined to fulfil his 
duty in a manner creditable to himself, and pleasing and 
advantageous to his auditors, he would dwell with 
minuteness on the anatomical expression of the counte- 
nance, on the important distinction between nature as it 
is, and as it ought to be exhibited on those actions of the 
muscles, and those peculiarities of form, that render un- 
graceful in one individual the same exertions of strength, 

and the same descriptious of attitude, that impress the 
spectator in another with the liveliest emotions of love 
or admiration: he would elucidate his positions and re- 
marks, by all the resources of the painter, the sculptor, 
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and the graver, and by all the aids that history can lend 
to the assistance of science. A medical catalogue of the 
muscles may be purchased for sixpence at a book-stall; 
but a luminous and philosophical dissertation on those 
peculiarities of form that give grace and dignity to the 
sculptor of the ancients, the peculiarities of anatomical 
expression in the works of the modern masters, and the 
singularities of structure arising from national habits, 
and operating with considerable effect on the arts, con- 
ception of personal beauty and sublimity, would awaken 
the indolent by its novelty, and contribute to the im- 
provement of the industrious and intelligent student; 
and the drawings, the statues, and the paintings, with 
which it ought to be elucidated at the expence of the 
academy, would present more attractive and entertaining 
objects, than a mutilated skeleton on one side of the 
chair, and a dissected arm on the other: the first imper- 
fectly and hastily demonstrated by the point of a stick, 
and the latter exhibited to the audience by a pupil who 
presents the radius to the audience, while Mr. Carlisle is 
descanting on the ulna. 

On the manner of Mr. Carlisle, it is difficult to speak 
without exciting the suspicion of those who have not at- 
tended his lectures: that our strictures are influenced 
by other motives, than is consistent with the impartial 
execution of our duty, and of those who have heard and 
seen him, no censure, however discriminative or severe, 
will embody the impressions. With a face expressive 
alone of self-complacency, a mode of elocution remarka- 
ble only for the lisp of affected carelessness, and his hands 
in his pockets, he may elucidate by the force of contrast, the 
speculations of his brother lecturers’ dignity, elegance, 
and grace. 
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> GIFT or a JEWEL sy tue FREEMASONS ro 
i, LORD MOIRA. 
Mr. EpitTor, 

A circumstTANCEk has just come to my knowledge 
which demands your very serious reprehension, and I trust 
thiscommunication will stimulate that inquiry which is its 

| object, and will afford you ample opportunity of severely 
* —_ animadverting on the venality of modern times, and on 
_? the abominable patronage of foreigners by the Royal Fae 
mily to the exclusion of Englishmen and English artists. 
In consequence of the appointment of Earl Moira to the 
important situation he is about to assume in India, the 
freemasons of this country have come to the determina- 
tion of inviting him to a splendid dinner to be given at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 13th day of January 
next, and then and there to present him with a splendid 
jewel of the value of five hundred guineas in token of 
their very high estimation of him as a man and a mason. 
The sum is raised by subscription from the various lodges, 
and His Royal Highness the Du xe of Sussex 1s Treasurer 
of the Fund—so far, Sir, it may be all well; but I am 
anxious to know by some of your correspondents what 
_ secret services that patriotic Portuguese, Mr. Hiproxtro 
» pa Costa has rendered to His Royal Highness that he 





; is so knitted to him in bonds of friendly alliance to the 
- exclusion of Englishmen ?—we have no right to enquire 
i into the cement of friendship, but we are told that his 
FY Royal Highness can refuse him no favor he thinks proper 
Ks toask; and thus it is that Mr. Da Cosra nominates a 
~ contemptible German, one BurcKkuarpr?, a jeweller, to 
» the manufacture of this token of English esteem, in pre- 
po ference to the fair claims of the English mechanic.—W ho 


isthis Borckuarpr?—Does he possess superior merits 
* asan artist? No!—What are his claimsthen ? Those ofa 
_ crafty German,whoby the folly of John Bull whois wonder- 
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of Elizabeth bore the highest price, she was addressed 
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fully pleased with a break-jaw name, has been suddenly 
elevated from the situation of journeyman in the shop of 
a Mr. Clinton to a comfortable house and snug business, 
and who from drinking beer in a tap-room with his com- 
rades, now drinks wine with princes! 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. | 

A Freemason. 






—————————— 


THE CAPTAIN’S LADY anv the DRAMATIST. 


—_— 





Captain B was bred to the sea, and in early 
life obtained an appointment on board a ship belonging 
to a great trading company. In one of his voyages he 
carried with him to India a young female who possessed 
in a very ample degree those manners which spring from 
a meretricious constitution, a vulgar education, and a 
profligate mind, which distinguishing qualities were 
heightened into the grossness of practical debauchery, 
by the precept and example of the noble captain, whose 
mental attributes were congenial, and whose sensual 
impurities were as gross as those of his fair companion. 
At the time of this lady’s landing in India, a white 
woman was regarded as the first of luxuries; the favors 


by many admirers, and the captain found that his mise 
tress was the most valuable commodity he could have 
laid in for private trade; but before his departure for 
England, Elizabeth having given up general traffic, and 
transferred herself and her charms to the sole possession 
of a rich resident, her paramour returned home without 
her, though not disconsolate, for in pecuniary matters 
she was liberal, and had shared with him the earnings 
of her attractive powers, 

‘The passions of the captain were fascinated soon after 
his return to England, by the beauty of a lady named 
A-—st—-d. This fair one he courted with perseverance, 














































The captain's brutality. Sl 


and in ashort time prevailed upon her to consent to a 
7 private marriage. 

of | . 7" 

: Under various pretences, urged with duplicity, and 


Ss, ; , 
- insinuated with cunning, the captain prevailed on his 
bride to pass under a fictitious name; and having placed 
her in an obscure lodging, she then, instead of enjoying 
that ease and comfort that he had promised to procure 
" for her, suffered under every evil and every mortification 
that could result from so humiliating a situation accom- 
Ks panied by indigence; her husband either from poverty 
[. | or avarice, depriving her of the comforts, and scarcely 
p allowing her the necessaries of life. 
ly e His wife sustained her sorrows without complaint. 
2 i Affection had superseded the dictates of pride, and she 
e submitted, not only with patience, but with cheerfulness, 
d to the meanest household drudgeries. ‘The captain was 
n an adept at deception, and easily imposed on the cre- 
4 EB dulity of a woman whose heart had been obtained 
re ua with her hand, and who thought herself secure in the 
Ys a affection of a husband: nor is it surprizing that a man 
— with sufficient cunning to impose on the world by spe- 
al _ cious and fallacious humility, should easily deceive the 
— perception of .a wife whose tenderness not only palliates 
— his faults, but sought in her own bosom their pardon or 
rs |) — apology. 
d is This wife had lived some time in the extremity of dis- 
= tress before the captain could procure an appointment ; 


at last, however, he obtained a ship, and seperation be- 


2°) 
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r came indispensable, On the part of his wife this event 
aE was productive of real sorrow, on the part of the captain 
“ i of all the mockery of woe. He left behind him written 


t & authorities for the receipt of money, but it was found on 
presentation, that they were irregularly drawn, or that no 


” 7 effects remained for their discharge. 
| Mrs. B. now reduced to the very extremity of distress, 
ae was compelled to obtain a scanty subsistence by work- 


d : ing for the milliners. At length the captain returned, 
| and she hastened toreceive him with the ardor of virtuous 
VOL. V. | M 
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love, and at first he pretended to return her affection. The 
business of his ship being settled, Mrs. B. claimed the 
right of a wile in assuming the name of her husband ; 
but this reasonable request, after having been long eva- 
ded, was at last peremptorily refused, and as the captain 
was seldom at home, day or night, she began to suspect 
that his connubial attachments had been estranged by 
an illicit connection with some seduced or abandoned 
woman, 

Jealousy is always active, and Mrs. B. resolved to be 
cursed with certainty, rather than struggle» with the 
pains of doubt, and she soon discovered that her appre- 
hensions were well-founded, for she traced the captain to 
the lodging of a mistress. This mistress was no other 
than the profligate Catharine, whom he had carried out 
to India, and who returned with him on his second voy- 
age. The expostulations of Mrs. B. were mild, the re- 
torts from her husband were cruel and savage. Oppres- 
sed with grief, and sickness, and poverty, she was con- 
demned to solicit forgiveness of her friends, they refused 
to receive her, and no other resource presenting itself to 
her view, she ventured, as a last resource, to write to a 
theatrieal friend of her father, requesting a trial on the 
boards of a metropolitan theatre. 

Among the contdential friends of the individual, to 
whom the letter was communicated, \lr, ———, a young 
gentleman of 25, held the first rank, Notwithstanding 
his youth, tew of his contemporaries have produced so 
long a catalogue of dramatic pieces. He was some time 
ago engaged in the management of a periodical publica- 
tion, and having great versatility of talent, he wrote and 
talked himself into fashionable notoriety. He can dance, 
and sing, and pun, and make extempore verses, and 


these are sufficient recommendations to the notice of the 
fashionable world. 


The letter of Mrs. B. excited his curiosity, and he 


resolved to see her. After many interviews he was 
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chaymed with her beauty, and she delighted by his 
sympathy in her sorrows, and the variety of modes in 
which he endeavoured to lighten her griefs and to dis- 
sipate her afflictions. Affection stole by degrees into her 
heart, she persuaded herself that the conduct of her 
husband justified the weakness of her sex; and she now 
forgets in the protection of Mr. the wrongs inflicted 
by the brutality and infidelity of the captain. 











THEATRICAL REVIEW. 





Drury-LANE.—Never was the old adage of “ great cry and 
iittle wool” more amply illustrated by imbecile management 
than at this theatre—the town was to be astonished by all that 
was wonderful, and a wonderful bad company of comedians was 
chosen to perfect ill-concerted designs by miserable performance, 
For the first month Drury run her race against the sister the- 
atre, confident that her verd pillars and gilded capitals would 
bring her to the winning post in gay style, and with great 
eclat—but lo! the first week had not expired when the manag- 
ing committee began to entertain doubts that their dreams 
would be realized; empty benches already began to testify 
public disapprobation of their measures, of their parsimony 
and imbecility: the public was indignant at the wretched herd 
of players that were nightly thrust forward in prominent parts 
of the drama—it was an insult offered to the patrous of the 
drama, which has aud will be visited in a manner not aifording 
much prospect of profit to the subscribers and renters who 
have trusted their purse-strings into the hands of the managing 
committee. Drury-lane is denominated the King’s, and consi- 
dered as the only national theatre.—National theatre! Let a 
foreigner, acquainted with our language, go to this national 
theatre, and let us, upon his return, enquire his opinion upon 
the state of the drama in England---What will he say: He 
will shrug up his shoulders, and with a countenance expressive 
of pity and concern, exclaim that if what he has seen be a fair 
specimen of the dramatic art in England, then indeed it is at 
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its lowest ebb; and who shall disagree with him on the justice 
of this remark, if the Drury-lane company of performers are 
typical of the art, and the existing state of the drama ? No one 
cau. It is the truth, the Drury-lane company, with a very few 
exceptions, would disgrace a provincial barn ; it is composed of 


the lame, the maimed, the halt, and blind, with a slight sprink- 
ling of real merit, which lies so impeded in its exertions, and 
obscured by the vapors which stifle its disk, that when seen it 
is scarcely admired, or if so, it is with regret to see it blooming 
in a nursery, surrounded with the most noisome weeds. 

To illustrate the above remark, let the reader witness any one 
of the representations at the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, or note 
the cast of characters in the play-bill for any one night: let us 
meet them in the operatic department, which is confessedly the 
very best stand they make, and we shall have enumerated to us, 
Mr. Braham, a very recent acquisition ; Mr, Phillips, Mr. Bella- 
my, Mr. Horn, Mr. Pyne, and Mr. J.Smith, who may be modestly 
set down as a first-rate singer, but we must request to be al- 
lowed the indulgence of our opinion-—of Mr, Braham it cannot 
be withheld that he is the complete master of his art. 

Mr. Phillips, Mr. Bellamy, and Mr. Pyne have fair claims 
to be respectably considered. Of the females, Mrs, Dickons as- 
suredly takes the lead, and is followed by that delightful war- 
bler, Mrs. Bland; Mrs. Mountain and Miss Kelly ; Miss Poole 
aflords a slight prospect of improvement, if her immoderate 
vanity and affectation mar it not. This, then, isthe whole ope- 
ratic company of Drury-lane ; and so hostile is the private regu- 
lations of the theatre, and the pride of individuals to the rights 
of the public, in claiming the whole of this force where neces- 
sary to the performance of a good opera, that seldom or ever 
more than four or hve male and female are scen together on one 
occasion. Mr, Phlitlips’s professional honor will not permit bim 
io play second to Mr. Braham ; although he does not rank 
so igh, by two degrees, in public estimation---Mrs. Mountain 
could never think of playing second to Mrs. Dickons, &e. &e. 
Thus mere pretenders ave thrust into secondary characters, who 
fought never to be heard out of a chorus. and for one good sony 
the auditor is obliced to suertiice bis ears to the painful efforts 
of Mi. J. Smith, Mr. Cooke, Miss Bew, Miss Horrebow, &c. 
Ke. &e. Tn genteel comedy, we shall find a vreater dearth of 

talent. We cannct pojnt out an individual at this theatre by any 
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means equal to the character of a eentleman---Holland is too 


, 


is formal and too old for a lover---Ellistou nas too much buttoon- 
? a ery about him in parts requirmg gaiety but at the same time 
i ¥ . 
| oe polished manners---De Camp’s style and acceat are both bad ; 


his manner is so studied and so affected that while he bustles 
through the scene which use has made the public long tolerate, 
: he excites no other feeling than compassion for his vanity and 
weakness, which will not pemnit him to study a better model 


than himself. Bannister, in his line of acting, is still immitable, 

x and Dowton, rich in humor and natural portraiture, makes us 
: ne some atonement for the miseries we endure in witnessing the 
e extravagances of some of his brothers of the scene. Lovegrove 
; & might be cast to advantage in characters on the model of Lord 
, * Ogleby ; Knight is very clever in some parts, and Oxberry very 
: be well in broad farce ; but we wish emphatically to point out that 
. *) sterling comedy has not, at this theatre, the aid of gentlemanly 
) 7 talent. We are by no means satistied with Mr. Wrench in any 
. Pe one of his exhibitions, te say no more of them. The female 


Pry 


line of this department is still worse, for if we except Mrs, Da- 


~~ 


vison and Mrs. Glover, genteel comedy is banished from the 


ee: 
si Gra 


house. Miss Mellon has lost much of her former archness : that 


sc 


unfortunate lottery prize has spoiled her shape as well as her 
acting, Tragedy was all a farce until Mr. Rae, Mr. Pope, and 


; REET: — 
ae 


a Miss Smith appeared, and who have they to support them? who 


ah ee 


a 


to keep up the interest of the scene ?---why who but poor Hol- 





land! who is lueved in sans ceremonie into tragedy, comedy 
Lets PrP e b ] . ’ 
:: farce, opera---iio not opera, we are spared the pain of hearing 
; Mr. ilolland sine, 
f 


The principal performers, then, whose names we have just 


‘ enumerated, appear like stars, to use a theatrical phrase, in a 
; a provincia! hemisphere, fogged by the vapors of minor lights, 
j e which by contrast, rather than adding to their lustre, rob them 
| ha of their effulgence; for who can bear to see the empty perriwig- 
' - pated fellow sianding unmoved upon the stage--unmoved by the 
| strong impassioned woe bursting from Rae or Miss Smith ; or 
' « who bat could knock his wig about who was not raised to a co- 
, bY une ven by the rich portraiture of a Dowton, a Bannister, or 
: M4 the inmmtable archness ofa Dunean ? 
. ‘The novelties of the month have been Pope as Lord Towiily 
; ed inthe Provoked Husband, a stiff canvass-piece of dignity in 


hp, 


his hands, which was telerably well received ; we do not think 
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Mrs. Davison’s Lady Townly the happiest of her range of chi- 
vein racters. Dowton’s Sir Francis Wronghead was in his usial 
of humor—natural and easy. De Camp's Squire Richard was 
much overstrained ; Miss Mellon’s Jenny so-so. Rae’s Douglas 
and Miss Smith’s Lady Randolph in Home's celebrated tragedy, 
which: for uniformity of action, nervous and elegant language, 
and natural character, is not excelled upon the stage—was 
loudly and deservedly applauded : our limits will not allow us 
to enter into particulars, or we could poimt out beauties in 
their performance, rivalling a Kemble or a Siddons. 

Romeo and Juliet was likewise brought forward, to introduce 
them to popular favor, Rae was peculiarly animated in Romeo, 
and Miss Smith’s Juliet added to that fame which she had 
already acquired—-her manner of delivering, Oh! Romeo, 
Romeo, wherefore art thon Romeo,” was peculiarly mmpres- 
sive : indeed her whole delineation was excellent, 

Expectation bad been for several days excited by the an- 
nouncsment of a new after-piece entitled AssIGNATION, and 
conjecture was very busy in finding out the author: some as- 
cribed it to Lonp Byron, others to GEoRGE CoLMAN, then to 
Reynolds, Morton, and a long et cetera of laborers in the drama; 
hut conjecture was universal in allowing it to be a work of 
vreat genius, because the MANAGING COMMITTEE had received 
it, and ordered it for performance. At length it appeared, and 
to nothing so contemptible had an audience ever been sum- 
moned—it was damned without dissent, and behold it was 
then discovered that this miserable production was written by 
an understrapper of the theatre, one kisher, a man familiar to 
the public as a foctinan, or officer in a procession, 

Saturday 26th. George Barnwell, and a new pantomime 
called Harlequin and Humpo, or Columbine by Candlelight, 
produced by, and under the direction of Messrs. T. Dibdin, 
Kelly, Robert, Hartland, Greenwood, Gente, H. Simith, Latilla, 
Morris, Underwood, Drury, Kirby, Banks, Misses Rein and 


Robinson—We really cannot waste our pages, by entering into 
a descriptive account of such incorrigible nonsense as this pan- 


tomime, to the production of which so many persous had lent 
their names. 


It is denominated a new melo-dramatic comic-pantomine, 
but it has no claims to novelty, even in point of dulness ; the 
ridiculous large heads of the Humpos and Dumpo Dwarfs, mav 
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be amusing, but therein consists their merit, Mr, Pack, as the 
Wild Monster of the Wood, furnished an uncommon instance 
of the flexibility of the human frame, and contributed materially 
to the support of the piece. 

Mr. Rae’s George Barnwell, which preceded this trash, de- 
serves to be spoken of in warm terms of panegyric; it was an 
auimated irresistible performance, and drew the feelings of a 
great part ef the audience to him, in spite of the clamours of 
the holiday mob, who were drawn together for other purposes 
than that of rational amusement by legitimate drama. 

Covent-GarvEN.—Richard the Third.—To supply that 
deficiency sustained by the loss of a Cooke, and the absence of 
a Kemble, the manager with a very laudable zeal, resorted to 
the self-approved powers of a Mr. Seymour, a gentleman who 
had contrived to get himself puffed off in no ordinary strain 
by the newspapers, as a man possessing very extraordinary 
qualifications and attainments fitting him for the stage. How 
shallow-sighted is human judgment, when guided by vanity ! 
Mr. Seymour did not see that he was taking the very means 
with very superior attainments to those of which he is the pos- 
sessor to insure his downfall—it is ill judged and improvident 
in the very best actor to excite by studied means the expecta- 
tions of his audience; he is sure to go astray who beats out his 
path by such means. His choice of character was in itself bold 
and presuming ; he armed the critic with a quiver full of arrows 
by the attempt: even though he had been ever so successful, the 
soaring powers and the fertile genius of Cooke conld not but 
be green and warm in the recollection of every lover of the 
drama ; it was the performance of yesterday, and the play could 
not be taken up in the closet, and there read, without the 
mind’s eye furnishing the masterly delineation of this departed 
favorite, in every line perused. Kemble too, was eminently 
great in Richard, and though the favor of the town was de- 
cidedly with the former, no one saw the acting of Kemble 
without acknowledgipg his greatness. Thus circumstanced, 
what an arduous duty had Mr. Seymour incurred upon him- 
self! With the exception of a tolerable figure, which probably he 
may have taken great delight in, and which may have betrayed 
him into the blunder of. this evening, we really do not see one 
qualification he possesses for the stage, either of art or nature. 
On his first appearance, the audience with their accustomed 
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liberality greeted him with three distinct rounds of applause, 
which encouraged him to open his character and pourtray his 
powers, which he did, without much appearance of fear—he 
began 

Now is the Winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by the sun of York, 


and the disappointment of the audience followed of course. 
Never was any thing equal to the miserable massacre of sound 
and sense, which accompanied his opening speech: the amaze- 
ment of the audience was evidenced by those gaping coun- 
tenances, which were every where turned round to inquire one 
of the other—whether he was not burlesquing Richard on the 
plan of Liston in Romeo ? But by the steady countenance of the 
gentleman, and the conscious jerks he gave his head, on con- 
cluding every line—jerks, which implied a consciousness of ex- 
cellence—it was perceived that he really was not burlesquing 
but playing it in the most serious, and after his very best man- 
ner. Poor Seymour was allowed to murder Richard by the 
slowest torture, until he murdered Henry—but no further ; 
all patience was at length exhausted—his last sentence was, 


What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground ? 


which was given amid reiterated shouts of encore, bursts of 
laughter, peals of burlesque applause, and groans of ¢ off, off.” 
In vain Mr, Fawcett supplicated a hearing. In vain did Mr. Sey- 
mour beg to be heard; he quitted the scene, and we hope the 
stage for ever. 

Saturday, 26. George Barnwell, and a new pantomime entitled 
Harlequin and the Red Dwarf, or the Adamant Rock. Mr. C. 
Kemble’s Barnwell is well known as a performance of considera- 
ble merit ; we wish we could say as much for the pantomime, or 
that it boasted any thing like a fair proportion of those tricks 
and changes, which though familiar to the town for the last fifty 
years, still relieve the intolerable, the heavy sameness of Harle- 
quin and his magic wand, The scenery was in general appro- 


priate and good, some were excellent, and received with the 
loudest plaudits, 


W.N, Jones, Printer, 5, Newgate Street, Londen. 
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